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“IT IS TRULY GRATIFYING TO ME 
TO LEARN THAT WHILE THE PEOPLE 
OF SANGAMON HAVE CAST ME OFF, 
MY OLD FRIENDS OF MENARD WHO 
HAVE KNOWN ME LONGEST AND 
BEST, STICK TO ME.” 

—From a letter of Lincoln's to a friend 
of New Salem days, after the Sangamon 
County delegates failed to support him 
jor nomination to Congress. 
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FOREWORD 


In preparing this volume for the Old Salem Lincoln League, to take 
the place of the former book, entitled “Lincoln and New Salem,” prepared 
by us in 1918 for this organization, we have been guided by two paramount 
considerations, viz.—accuracy and completeness. Wherever in this book 
there is a direct statement of fact and it differs in any essential particular 
from that made in any other book, we desire the reader to understand that 
it is not the result of carelessness nor indifference on our part, but that 
every and all such conflicting statements were designedly made and are 
supported by evidence which appears to us conclusive. This extends even 
to the spelling of the names of those mentioned herein. 

In the chapter devoted to “Some of the Friends and Associates of 
Lincoln at New Salem” it has been our principal purpose, wherever pos- 
sible, to state some fact or incident in the subject’s life that will give a 
key to his character and enable the reader to form his or her own con- 
clusion as to his personality; for, it is the thing or things about one that 
makes him different from others——that makes up his particular person- 
ality,—that affect and influence the lives and characters of others. 

No attempt has been made to give a history of Lincoln’s life other 
than during the time he lived at New Salem. As to this period we think 
it is as complete as it is practicable now or hereafter to make it. Many 
incidents are given in bare outline, though we think with all that is essen- 
tial to a complete understanding of them. We have left to the reader the 
privilege of picturing the scenes and exercising his imagination to fill in 
the obvious details. 

We acknowledge the free use of the writings of R. D. Miller, T. J. 
Onstott and Harvey M. Ross. Also our indebtedness to William G. Green 
for two interviews and notes thereof, made before his decease and to a 
day spent at the site of New Salem with John (Uncle Johnny) Watkins, 
a short time following these interviews. We are also indebted to Mrs. 
Sally Saunders (youngest sister of Ann Rutledge) for information con- 
tained in letters from her in 1918, and for a copy of the manuscript written 
by Robert Rutledge in 1866. We also acknowledge help from Mrs. Mary 
(Rutledge) Moore and Andrew McNamar, and from Mrs. Emma (Rut- 
ledge) Houghton for the use of the manuscript of her father, James 
McGrady Rutledge. We are also beholden to Mrs. Louisa Clary, Mrs. 
Parthena Jane Shipp, and Mr. John Armstrong (son of Jack Armstrong). 
all now deceased, for many facts; to Mrs. A. G. Nance for use of the diary 
and other writings of Mrs. Samuel Hill; to D. L. Bennett, county abstractor, 
for information as to titles, and to many others of the Old Settlers and 
their descendants for facts and traditions concerning Abraham Jincoln. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 
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NEW SALEM 


The Sangamon River, winding its devious way from the southeast, 
bends sharply westward in its course and striking a high bluff is turned 
abruptly north. This bluff extends north and south, a distance of about 
one-third mile, with a ridge extending westward from the center giving 
the impression of the letter “T.” This ridge extending west widens and 
merges into the level prairie. On each side there is a small branch or 
brook and each has its point of origin in the prairie a short distance west 
of the west line of the town. Both flow in an easterly direction and creeping 
around the edges of the bluff empty into the river. The one on the south of 
the ridge had its place of origin on the farm of William Green, father 
of the William G. Green who worked with Lincoln in the Offut store, 
and was named for him “Green’s Rocky Branch.” The one on the north 
had no name in an early day, but in later years was called “Bales’ Branch.” 
Beginning about three hundred feet west of the brow of the bluff and a 
short distance north of the high point of the ridge running east and west 
is a slight depression which deepens and widens as it extends eastward 
for a distance of about two hundred feet and then turns north to the 
north branch, making the bluff between it and the river on the east into 
a ridge about one hundred feet wide at its top. On this ridge and the 
ridge running west, John M. Camron and his uncle, James Rutledge, 
settled in the autumn of 1828, and on October 23rd of the next year they 
had Reuben S. Harrison survey and lay out for them the town of New 
Salem. 


Rutledge and Camron were millwrights by trade, the former a native 
of the state of South Carolina, and the latter born in Georgia. They 
settled first on Concord creek about seven miles north of New Salem, 
where on February 8, 1828, James Rutledge entered the east half of the 
southwest quarter of section 27, in township 19, north, and range seven 
west of the third P. M. Camron had entered the west half of the southeast 
quarter of said section 27 on the 30th day of October, 1826, On July 29 
of the year 1828, John Camron entered that part of the southwest quarter 
of section 25, township 18, north, range 7 west of the third P. M., lying 
west of the Sangamon river, on which the town of New Salem was sub- 
sequently located. It had first been the intention of Rutledge and Camron 
to build a dam and erect a mill on Concord creek, on the land entered by 
them, but they found, as the summer advanced, that the supply of water 
in this creek was not sufficient for their purpose, and accordingly changed 
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their location to the point mentioned above, on the Sangamon River, 
where the water supply would not fail them. The new location was more 
favorable, also, in that it was more convenient to the people in the differ- 
ent settlements thereabouts. The settlement at Clary’s Grove was about 
five miles southwest; that at Athens was about seven miles southeast; 
that at Indian Poimt about seven miles a little north of east; and the 
settlement at Sugar Grove about ten miles northeast of New Salem. There 
was also a settlement on Sandridge some seven miles north. Immediately 
after Camron entered the above named tract he and Rutledge petitioned 
the legislature for the right to dam the Sangamon River, for the purpose 
of erecting and operating a mill, and the same was duly granted. As soon 
as they had erected houses for their families, in the autumn of 1828, Rut- 
ledge and Camron laid out and started to build this dam. Small pens 
were built of logs, weighted with rock and sunk in the river, then filled to 


- the top with rock, and it is said, required more than a thousand wagon 


‘loads. These rock were secured from Green’s Rocky Branch and another 
branch called “Rocky Run” emptying into Green’s Branch from the south. 
The pillars for the mill were made by filling log pens with rock and ex- 
tending them above the water to the required height. On these pillars 
there was first built, of logs, a grist mill, fully inclosed and set well out 
in the river. Adjoining it on the shore side was erected a saw mill with a 
roof over it but with the sides uninclosed. Leading from the saw mill to 
the shore was a trestle, the top of which was made of split logs, the 
split side upward. The burrs in the grist mill were made of stone, quar- 
ried near by. The saw mill was very primitive, having an up and down 
saw similar in form and appearance to the present day cross cut saw. Both 
were operated by water power. 


THE MAKING OF A TOWN 


By the time the mill was completed and in operation in the fall of 
1829, vendors of the various kinds of merchandise needed by the settlers 
became interested in the place as a center of trade for the surrounding coun- 
try and so the proprietors, Rutledge and Camron, laid out a town which they 
named “New Salem.” 
east being called the first survey and that on the west the second survey. Be- 


It was Jaid out in two sections or parts; that on the 


_tween the two surveys was left a strip of unplatted land of irregular shape, 
being wide on the north end and narrow on the south, and which in some 
of the deeds was called the “Public Square.” In the first survey main 
street ran west two degrees south, and in the second survey it ran west 
fifteen degrees south. Beginning at the west end of the first survey blocks 
two hundred thirty-one feet square were laid out on each side of Main 
Street, there being three whole blocks and a half block on each side. Be- 
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This is from a photo taken especially for this work, looking East from the new 
road at the top of the hill. It is suggested that visitors to the park pause here a 
moment to take in the view. The old dam began just East of where the telephone 
pole is located and extended East to within about 40 feet of the point at the bend. 
It was cut at that end and the land washed away for about 40 feet, slightly changing 
the course of the river. The Mill sat out on the dam near the West side of the river. 
The bridle path up the bluff is farther South. 


ginning at the east end of the second survey two and one-half blocks were 
laid out on each side of Main Street. There were cross streets between 
the blocks, running at might angles to Main Street. Each block was di- 
vided into four square lots and the corresponding lots in the opposing 
blocks on each side of Main Street bore the same number, so that in order 
to describe any lot with certainty it was necessary to say that it was lot 

— on the ——— side of Main Street in the first or second survey, 
as the case might be. The change in the direction of Main Street and the 
unplatted land left between the two surveys was occasioned by the change 
in the contour of the ridge running west from the bluff upon which the 
larger part of the town was located. The streets were sixty feet in width. 
The plat of this town is not tied to any fixed landmark or monument 
that would enable a surveyor to determine definitely and with mathematical 
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precision, any corner or line thereof; but from various bits of evidence 
that will be hereinafter detailed, we think it is evident that the east bound- 
ary line of the town coincided with the east edge of the bluff next to the 
river, 

At this early day the settlers were obliged to make their own corn 
meal by hand, using the pestle and mortar or the “gritter” either of which 
was a slow and laborious process for the big families that appertained at 
that time. Since they could have their corn ground at the New Salem 
mill by the payment of a portion of the corn meal as toll, the settlers from 
a distance of as far away as fifty miles brought their grist to New Salem. 
Samuel Hill and a man who at that time went by the name of John 
McNeil, seeing a chance for profit, joined forces, and, in the autumn of 
1829, erected the first store building at New Salem. They sold tea, coffee, 
sugar, salt, and whiskey in the grocery line, and blue calico, brown muslin, 
home made jeans and gloves, cotton chain, and straw hats, with a few 
ladies’ hats, and other ornamental feminine apparel, in their dry goods 
department. 


A post office was established on Christmas day, 1829, and Samuel Hill 
was made postmaster. This was the first post office established in what 
is now Menard County, and New Salem was the first town platted and 
laid out. Hill and McNeil continued as partners until about the middle 
of November, 1831, when McNeil sold his interest to Hill who continued 
to operate the store until 1839, at which time he moved to Petersburg. 
taking his store building with him and operated a store there until he 
sold out and purchased a half interest in the Bale Woolen Mills. 

A short time later George Warburton purchased the west half of lot 
5 on the north side of Main Street in the first survey, and erected a 
frame store building thereon, it being the first frame building erected in 
the town. Warburton engaged in the mercantile business for a short time, 
when he sold out to the Chrisman brothers, one of whom, Isaac P., became 
postmaster in November, 1831. They operated the store but a short time 
and sold out, or were sold out by their creditors, and William Green, Jr., 
bought the half lot, early in 1832. Reuben Radford entered the mer- 
eantile field, rented this store and put in a stock of goods. THe operated 
it only a few weeks and sold his stock on January 15, 1833, to William G. 
Green, who, on the same day, sold to Berry and Lincoln. A few months 
later Berry disposed of his stock to the Trent Brothers, who, a little later, 
left the country between two suns, leaving their notes to Berry unpaid. 
Berry again took over the business and later failed. On October 17, 
1833, William G. Green sold the half lot with the building to John W. 
Vinyard and O. G. Williams, who lived in Logan County, Kentucky, and 
they, a month later, executed a power of attorney to Jeremiah Cox of 
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This is the only picture in existence showing the actual surroundings and the 
original mill at New Salem, ‘The original mill combined a grist and saw mill. The 
open building is the saw mill and shows the “up and down” saw. In the closed 
room cornmeal and tlour was made, ‘The buildings were set on pillars of rock in 
pens, ‘The bridle path came down the face of the bluff just south of the Offut store 
Which was located on the top of the hill just back of the trees. It is said the boys, 
who usually were sent to mill horseback, with the grist, would meet there, tie their 
horses, heads upward along the side of the hill at an angle of 45 degrees and all 
go swimming while waiting for their cornmeal to be ground. ‘The original mill 
burned and was replaced by another for making meal and flour alone and later this 
burned and was never replaced, 


Morgan County, this state, to sell or rent the property. It was probably 
later purchased by John MeNamar and used as a store building by him 
and Dr, Allen until Pebruary, 1857, and then moved to Petersburg. 
William Clary, a brother of the John Clary, who gave his name to 
the Grove where he settled in 1819 (being the first settler in what is now 
Menard County) bought a small tract of land north of lot 14, on the north 
side of Main Street in the first survey, built a log store building and 
established a grocery, “Clary’s Grocery” dispensed liquor as its principal 
stock in trade. After two or three years Clary’s “heels began to itch” and 
he migrated to Texas. Dr. John Allen came some time in the year of 
L880 and later built a three-room log residence across the street south of 
the Hill-—MeNeil store. In the same year Henry Onstott, the cooper, 
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moved from Sugar Grove to New Salem and built a log residence and small 
cooper shop on lot 11, south of Main Street. Later, about the year 1833, 
he moved into the Rutledge Inn, made vacant by the removal of the James 
Rutledge family to the Camron homestead, then owned by John McNamar, 
on Sandridge, north of New Salem, where he lived and operated the hotel 
for two years, and then built and moved into a log residence at the west 
end of town. He erected a cooper shop, just east of his residence, of more 
pretentious dimensions than the one on lot 11. During the autumn of 
1840 he moved his buildings to Petersburg and erected them on lots 6 and 
7, in Block 31 of the original town. Later the cooper shop, on lot 7, 
was weather boarded, an addition attached and it was used as a dwelling. 
It was purchased in 1922, at partition sale, by the Old Salem Lincoln 
League, and that part constituting the cooper shop removed to Salem Hill 
and replaced where it originally stood. In the years 1831 and 1832, 
many settlers came to New Salem and most of them engaged in business. 
Philemon Morris, a tanner by trade, bought a back lot 16 rods long, north 
of Main Street in the second survey, erected a dwelling house and estab- 
lished a tan yard; Joshua Miller, a blacksmith and wagon maker, accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law, John (Jack) H. Kelso, came during the 
summer of 1832, and Miller bought lots 9 and 10, and a tract 14 rods 
and 6 feet north and 6 rods west, lying north of the west 6 rods of lot 
10, all north of Main Street in the second survey. They built a double 
residence for their two families, and Miller set up a blacksmith shop. 
Alexander Furgeson and Peter Lukins, who were shoe makers, built resi- 
dences and engaged in their trade. Robert Johnson, a wheelwright and 
cabinet maker, also came and built a residence and made looms, spinning 
wheels and furniture. Martin Waddell, the hatter, built a residence and 
made hats out of wool and rabbit fur and the fur of other animals. Hill 
erected a log building for the storage of wool and established in con- 
nection therewith, a carding machine for the making of wool yarn. This 
machine was operated by ox power, similar to the old “Teter-totter” board 
of our childhood days, the oxen being led upon a large, round platform, 
set at an angle of about 25 degrees, and trained to push one end down 
with their fore feet and the other end down with their hind feet and, 
by an arrangement of cog wheels and cams, turn the wheels upon which 
the wool was spun and carded. James and Rowan Herndon, brothers, and 
cousins of William Herndon, who was later the law partner of Lincoln 
and one of his biographers, built a residence on part of the third block 
east, on the south side of Main Street in the first survey, and also a frame 
store building, probably on the west half lot 1 in Block 1, south of Main 
Street in the first survey, and engaged in the mercantile business. James 
Herndon sold his interest to William Berry early in the summer of 1832, 
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This shows the old dam shortly before it was cut at the East end, which resulted 
in the washing away of the point of land and changing the course of the river 
slightly North. The dam can still be seen in extreme low water, the East end being 
about 40 feet South of the shore on the North side of the bend. 


and later in that year Rowan sold out to Abraham Lincoln, taking his 
note in payment. Denton Offut, the trader, bought lot 14, north of Main 
Street in the first survey, for ten dollars, during the summer of 1831, 
erected a store building and employed Abraham Lincoln to operate the 
same. Henry Sinco bought a lot on the north side of Main Street near 
the west end of the first survey, and erected a residence just south of the 
wool house, in the fall of 1831. About a year later he sold out to Dr. 
Francis Regnier who lived in the house for a short time and engaged in 
the practice of his profession, later removing to Clary’s Grove. It is 
said that Sinco and James Rutledge were partners in a store there, but its 
location is not known. In December, 1832, Alexander Trent was granted 
a license to keep a tavern at New Salem, but its location is not known. It 
was probably in the William Clary building. Dr. Dunean also located at 
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New Salem, but removed in a short time to Warsaw, Illinois. Other 
residents of this village were Jonathan Dunn, a millwright; Edmund 
Greer, who was Justice of the Peace for a time, and also taught school. 
Mentor Graham, who taught school in the little log school house located 
on top of the hill, south of Green’s Rocky Branch, on the twenty acres 
lately bought by the State and added to the park, lived a half mile west 
of the west line of the town. Isaac Burner bought lots 2 and 3 south of 
Main Street in the second survey in the fall of 1832, and built a residence; 
and Isaac Gollamer built a residence on the south side of Main Street 
in the same survey; David Whary bought lot 12 south of Main Street in 
the first survey, in December, 1831. 

Robert and William McNeely came in the spring of 1832 and bought 
property, the former conveying his interest therein to his brother, Wil- 
liam, a year later. William was a brick layer and plasterer, but found 
small opportunity to work at his trade while he lived at New Salem and 
so moved onto a claim some distance west of New Salem, and later to 
Petersburg. Robert lived in Jacksonville and followed the trade of car- 
penter, later taking up a claim near his brother and afterward became a 
merchant in Petersburg. 

Robert Melton owned improved property in New Salem, but whether 
or not he lived in the town or what his business was is not now known. 
C. J. F. Clark, who later settled on a farm about three miles northwest, 
where he spent the rest of his life, lived for a time at New Salem in 1833, 
boarding at the Rutledge Inn. Nelson Alley operated the hotel for a year 
or two after Onstott moved out, and as late as March, 1538, it was operated 
by a man by name of Michael Keltner. Johnson Elmore lived in the east 
part of New Salem for a year or two. Later, about 1836 or 1837, Jacob 
and Abraham Bale and their families came to New Salem. Jacob and his 
son, Hardin Bale, were mechanics and in December, 1837, bought and 
operated Hills wool house and carding machine. Jn 1841 Jacob Bale 
bought all of Camron’s interest in the quarter section, including the mill, 
and eventually owned the whole tract. About the same time Caleb Car- 
man moved from Rock Creek to New Salem and made shoes. Babb 
McNabb, Allen Richardson, and others were residents of the town for a 
time, but like birds of passage migrated on. 

On the face of the bluff looking east about 200 feet north of Clary’s 
grocery was an outcropping of stone which the early settlers quarried and 
used to construct foundations for their houses and burned in lime-kilns 
for lime. Brick were also made of the shale and clay found there—in fact, 
shale from this same strata is now hauled to Petersburg for that purpose— 
and an outcropping of coal in the southeast corner of the grounds was 
later found and a “bank” coal shaft was opened and operated—a spring 
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from the old shaft entrance and a gob pile being still in evidence. Peter 
O. Phillip, familiarly known as Peter 0. P. was the last to operate the 
mine. 

At the time of its greatest prosperity, New Salem had some twenty- 
five buildings and more than a hundred inhabitants. It was possessed of 
a grist mill and saw mill, operated by water power; a tannery and a quarry. 
It manufactured shoes, and hats and furniture, kegs and barrels, and 
hogsheads, and spun wool into yarn and carded it. It had a hotel and 
several boarding houses—four stores, and a grog shop. It had a cock pit 
and a race track, and was in the center of a number of thriving settle- 
ments. Why did it not continue to grow and become the metropolis and 
county seat of the county? Was it because of its peculiar location and 
inaccessibility? Was it the lack of push and energy and vision for the 
future, on the part of the proprietors ? 


THE COMING OF LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln was born on February 12, 1809, in what then was 
Hardin County, in the State of Kentucky. When he was seven years old 
his parents, Thomas and Nancy Lincoln, moved to the State of Indiana 
and settled near the town of Gentryville. In the month of February, 1830, 
when he was twenty-one years of age, his father’s family and that of 
Dennis Hanks moved to Illinois and settled on the North fork of the Sanga- 
man River about ten miles southwest of Decatur. Included in the Lincoln 
family was his son, Abraham, his second wife, and her children by a former 
husband. 

Denton Offut, a trader and speculator, who bought the products of 
this country and shipped them by water to the markets of the south, 
planned to load a flat boat at Beardstown, Illinois, with such products, 
and carry the same in the early spring of 1851 via the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers to New Orleans. He required a skilled flat-boatman for 
the job and, learning of Dennis Hanks made a contract with him in the 
late fall preceding, by virtue of which Hanks with his nephew, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Linecoln’s step-brother, John D. Johnson, should pilot his 
flat boat for him as far as St. Louis and the latter two from there on; and 
that Hanks would leave and go out into southern Illinois to seek out a 
new location for the Lincoln and Hanks’ families. They desired to fitid a 
higher country where there were more hills and better drainage and to 
leave the mosquito infested, malarial country where they then lived. 

Snow began to fall in the latter part of December, 1831, aiid con- 
tinued up into January, 1832, until it stood four feet deep on the level 
and deeper in the drifted places. This was called, throughout central 
Illinois, the “Winter of the Deep Snow,” and when this snow melted about 
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the first of March, the whole country was flooded—every flat was a lake 
and the branches and other streams overflowed their banks. It was not 
practical to travel across country, so Dennis Hanks, in company with Lin- 
coln and Johnson, bought a row boat in which they floated down the 
Sangamon River to Sangamon Town about seven miles northwest of Spring- 
field. There they landed and walked to Springfield where they found 
Offut and learned that he had made no preparations for the trip to New 
Orleans—that he had not even provided or secured a flat boat at Beards- 
town, for the reason that on account of the impassable condition of the 
roads, it would be impractical, for a month or two, to haul his products 
there. They then got their heads together to devise some scheme to avoid 
the haul to Beardstown and finally agreed upon the following plan: That 
Hanks, Lincoln and Johnson should go back to Sangamon Town, cut 
logs out of the government timber and have them sawed at the saw mill 
there and construct a flat boat. 

The boat was completed and duly loaded with casks of salt pork, 
barrels of flour and corn meal from Bogue’s Mill and they were off down 
the Sangamon. It was now about the middle of April and the water in 
the river had receded so much that when they arrived at New Salem and 
attempted to float their boat over the dam it failed to clear and stranded 
with the prow hanging in the air over the dam and the stern fast and 
filling with water. The cargo was shifted to the prow to weight the front 
end down and the stern propped and wedged so as to prevent the boat from 
slipping backwards into the river, after which the cargo was transferred 
to the ferry boat in operation just below. The problem now was to get 
the water out of the boat and float it over the dam. The population of 
New Salem was out in mass to watch the proceedings. Lincoln asked for 
an auger and was directed to the cooper shop of Henry Onstott. Here 
he secured what he was looking for, and, on his way back, cut a limb from 
a tree and fashioned a plug about the diameter of the auger bit. Back 
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on the scene of action he bored a hole in the bottom of the boat where it 
hung over the dam and called for volunteers to stand in the prow to weigh 
down that end and cause the water to flow out through the hole he had 
bored. When the water was substantially all out and its bouyancy restored, 
the boat lifted and slipped over the dam during which time Lincoln plugged 
the hole he had made. The flat was then reloaded and the voyagers passed 
on down the river. At what was called the “Yellow Banks” of the Sanga- 
mon, about three miles below Petersburg, adjoining the farm of Squire 
Russell B. Godbey, this gentleman was waiting with a number of fat 
hogs and several sacks of corn to feed them, that he had sold Offut, and 
that were to be loaded on the flat boat as additional cargo. Just what 
foundation there is for the story it is impossible at this time to determine, 
but there is a tradition among the natives of that vicinity to the effect 
that when the hogs proved stubborn and refractory and refused to be driven 
on the boat, that Lincoln sewed their eyelids together with a spaying needle 
so they were unable to see, and after they were safely loaded cut the 
stitches and restored their sight. 


At St. Louis Hanks left them and selected a new location in Coles 
County, Illinois, to which place the Lincoln and Hanks families promptly 
moved. In due season the voyagers arrived at New Orleans without mis- 
hap and Offut disposed of his cargo and boat. While waiting for an 
up-river packet upon which to make their return journey, Lincoln and 
Johnson, wandering aimlessly about the town one day, came upon an 
auction sale of slaves. They saw husbands sold away from their wives, 
mothers from their children, and saw the auctioneer tear open, at the 
throat, the dresses of comely mulatto girls to expose their person as he 
extolled their good points and bodily prefections to enhance their sale. 
Lincoln was so overcome by the brutality of it all that he seized Johnson 
by the arm and dragged him away, saying, “If I ever get a chance to hit 
that thing, I’l] hit it hard.” 

Arriving at St. Louis about the first of July, Lincoln and Johnson 
found letters awaiting them from which they learned of the new location 
of the family, and immediately set out therefor. During this trip Offut 
had decided to establish a store at New Salem and employed Lincoln to 
operate it. After buying the stock of goods for this store at St. Louis, 
Offut took a boat going up the Illinois River and landed at Beardstown. 
From there he went to Springfield by stage coach and on the 8th day of 
July, 1831, secured from the county commissioners court of Sangamon 
County a license to retail merchandise at New Salem, Illinois. It was 
then necessary for Offut to secure a site and erect a store building. He 
purchased from William Batterton for ten dollars lot 14 North of Main 
Street in the first survey, and erected a log store building thereon at the 
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Orrut Store BurmLpInG 


Operated by Lincoln, assisted by William Green Jr., for Denton Offut from Septem- 
ber, 1831, to March, 1832. 


east brow of the bluff overlooking the Sangamon River, immediately north 
east of the point where the road forked, one branch of which ran in an 
eastly direction down the face of the bluff to the mill and the other ran 
along the west side of the store building, north. From its location it is 
quite evident that Offut, at the time, had in mind the patronage of those 
bringing their grist to the mill from both sides of the river as well as 
the convenience in loading in flat boats the products he would take in 
exchange for goods sold. 


Lincoln left his father’s new home some time in the latter part of July 
and arrived at New Salem about the first of August, 1831. While waiting 
for Offut to come from Springfield and start the erection of his store 
building; Lincoln boarded at the Rutledge Inn. He wandered about the 
town and country side meeting and cultivating the acquaintance of the 
inhabitants. At this time the general election was held the first part 
of August, and Lincoln, seeing a body of men together, wandered over to 
them and found that they were waiting for the polls to open so that they 
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might cast their votes, and also learned that the delay was caused by the 
absence of one of the appointed clerks. At this day and time the ability 
to write legibly and spell correctly was not a common accomplishment 
and persons qualified to act as clerk of election were scarce in these frontier 
communities. Hugh Armstrong, Jack’s brother, was a judge at this elec- 
tion. Knowing that Lincoln was to be Offut’s clerk in his new store, Mentor 
Graham, the school teacher and one of the clerks, asked him if he could 
write. Lincoln replied, “I can make a few rabbit tracks,’ whereupon he 
was invited to take the absent clerk’s place. Looking over the poll book, 
he carefully filled in the necessary blanks and then proceeded to assist the 
other clerks. When the electors waiting had voted and their natnes had 
been properly recorded, Lincoln entertained those present by telling stories. 
One of his stories remembered by a hearer and recalled by him years later 
was that of the preacher and the lizard. An itinerant preacher, dressed 
in jeans pantaloons with flap in front, held on by a single button on his 
shirt and linsey-woolsey shirt fastened at the collar with one button, 
stepping into the pulpit announced as his text, “I am the Christ, whom 
I shall represent today.” Just as he started his sermon, a small green 
lizard crept up his baggy pant leg. With one hand gesturing the strong 
points of his sermon and the other seeking to stop the upward advance of 
the unwelcomed stranger, the even flow of his discourse went on. Being 
unable to arrest the lizard’s progress, he opened the button of his panta- 
loons and, with one sweep and a kick, freed himself therefrom. However, 
the lizard by this time, was making its way up his back and, opening the 
shirt button at his throat, he divested himself of this garment also—the 
flow of his eloquence uninterruptedly marching on. At this juncture, an 
old lady in the rear of the house, arose, and pointing an accusing finger 
at the preacher, in a piping voice, said: “I just want to say that if you 
represent Jesus Christ, sir, then I am done with the Bible.” This story 
telling faculty seryed to introduce Lincoln and attracted the fun loving 
and less sedate, while. the: ability displayed by him as clerk of election 
caught the attention of the more prominent and sober minded citizens. 


After Offut’s return from Springfield Lincoln was busily employed 
assisting in the construction of the Offut store and it was soon completed, 
ready to house the goods that were to constitute its stock in trade. These 
- goods were to be shipped to Beardstown by boat and from there carted to 
New Salem in wagons. They had not come and no word had been received 
of their arrival at Beardstown. A certain Doctor Nelson, who had located 
at some place along the river not far from New Salem, finding his neigh- 
bors getting too close, decided to migrate to Texas where he would have 
more room, and employed Lincoln to assist him in rafting his goods and 
family down the Sangamon River to Beardstown where he intended taking 
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a steam boat down river. Inquiring at the freight office at Beardstown, 
Lincoln found that Offut’s goods had arrived and immediately set out 
over land for New Salem to send carters after them. In the meantime 
word of their arrival having reached Offut, he had sent wagons after them 
with directions to the drivers to meet Lincoln at Beardstown, and he 
would look after the delivery of the goods. They met him, however, on 
the road between the two places and Lincoln gave the person in charge a 
written order for the-delivery of the goods and himself hurried to New 
Salem to see that everything was ready for their reception. It is a matter 
of tradition that in the order, written by Lincoln, there was a misspelled 
word which was noted by one of the drivers and corrected and about which 
he, after Lincoln became famous, took much pride in telling. 


The Offut store was opened for business about the first of September, 
1831. A little later Offut rented the mill from Rutledge and Camron, 
and operated it in connection with his store. 


LINCOLN BEGINS DUTIES AT OFFUT’S STORE 


WILLIAM GREEN EMPLOYED AS ASSISTANT 

In those days money was not plentiful and it was necessary to do a 
large credit business, furnishing the settlers with the things they needed 
while they were making their crops and then taking the products raised 
by them in payment, and it was necessary for a merchant to know whom 
to credit. Lincoln, being a stranger and unacquainted with the financial 
standing of the people in the community, Offut set about, as William G. 
Green, in an interview, once told the writer, to find a likely lad who knew 
the people well and whom he could employ without too much expense, to 
stay at the store and, “Tell Lincoln who was good.” He found such a 
lad in William G. Green, or as he then signed his name ‘‘William Green, 
Jr.,” who lived with his father, William Green, Sr., on a farm about two 
miles southwest of the Offut store in New Salem, and employed him to 
assist Lincoln in the operation of the store and the mill. Green was about 
nineteen years of age at the time and was reputed to have an exceptionally 
keen mind, especially in financial matters. Lincoln, at first, got his 
meals at the home of Rowan Herndon who lived in the dwelling house 
nearest to the store, it being located on the high point of the ridge extend- 
ing west from the bluff, about three hundred feet southwest, and later 
boarded with John M. Camron, but he slept at the store. Green occa- 
sionally stayed with him. They had a good deal of leisure in which to 
read and discuss matters of interest to them. Green worked as clerk for 
Offut during the remainder of that fall and the early part of the follow- 
ing winter when business feil off to such an extent that only one clerk 
was needed. During this period an attachment grew up between him and 
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Wiu11AmM Green Rey. Jonn M. Camron 


From the only picture known to exist of Entered the land comprising the 
him as a young man. He was Lincoln’s _ site of New Salem and was joint pro- 
assistant at the Offut store at New Salem  prietor of the town and mill with his 
“bought the Reuben Radford stock and uncle, James Rutledge. He raised a 
sold the same to Lincoln & Berry on the family of eleven girls and one son. 
same day. He brought Richard Yates home Lincoln boarded in the family for a 
with him from school at Jacksonville and short time during his six years at 
took him to Salem to meet Lincoln for New Salem. Camron left New Salem 
whom he had the greatest of admiration and died in California. 
and whose praises he had sung till Yates 
was anxious to meet him. Was Collector of 
Internal Revenue in the Peoria district dur- 
ing Lincoln’s presidency and visited him 
frequently at Washington. He was probably 
the closest personal friend Lincoln ever had. 


Lincoln which continued during their whole after life. Green, though 
differing in politics from Lincoln, was always one of his staunchest sup- 
porters, and, when he was elected president, Lincoln made Green Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Peoria, one of the most remunerative offices in the 
gift of the president, in the State of Illinois. 


Offut spent his time between Springfield and New Salem. He was 
a man of strong social tendencies and during his visits to New Salem 
spent considerable time at William Clary’s “Grocery” where the boys from 
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Clary’s Grove and the “River Timber” boys were prone to congregate. He 
was a great talker and liked to brag about what he had seen on his various 
travels. On a certain occasion, after having imbibed rather freely at Clary’s 
place, his chief clerk, Lincoln, became the subject of conversation, and 
Offut, in extravagant words, extolled his many virtues. He told about 
Lincoln’s mental accomplishments and great physical prowess, illustrating 
these by relating incidents of their display on the trip to New Orleans and 
ended by declaring that Lincoln was the greatest wrestler in the com- 
munity. To this last statement Clary took exception with the result that 
a wager of ten dollars was made that Clary’s Grove had a man who could 
take Lincoln’s measure at the wrestling game, and a day was set for the 
contest. When Lincoln was informed of this wager he was not only greatly 
disgusted but very much chagrined. He told Offut that he had no desire 
or ambition to become the town “Bully,” but since the wager had already 
been made he would go through with it and do the best he could, because 
his refusal would put him in worse standing in the community than to 
enter the bout and be defeated, but pledged Offut not again to put him in 
that position. Green advised him that John (Jack) Armstrong was the 
champion wrestler of Clary’s Grove and would he his opponent and that 
he knew all of Armstrong’s tricks. During the intervening time before 
the match, he described and illustrated these tricks to Lincoln and advised 
him that, with his long arms and powerful shoulders, he would be able 
to keep Armstrong from getting close enough to him to make his tricks 
effective and in this way wear him out. That Armstrong was a man of 
medium height, compactly and powerfully built, and of great strength and 
skill, if permitted to get a hold that would enable him to use them. On 
the day set a great crowd congregated on the green near the Offut store, 
where the match was to be held. Betting was fast and furious and ran 
from cash to jack knives and drinks. Clary’s Grove was out in force and 
at its favorite sport—backing its own product in feats of strength and 
skill and speed—and took all wagers offered. The wrestlers stripped for 
action, and the bout began, “Catch as catch can.” Lincoln, prompted by 
Green’s instructions, acted upon the defensive, holding Armstrong away 
from him. Armstrong resorted to every trick and device he knew to get 
in close enough to use his famous hip lock or grape vine trip, but all in 
vain. He was fast wearing himself out and losing his temper in these 
futile efforts. He knew one trick that might work but it was unfair and 
he had never resorted to its use in a friendly match and did not want to 
do so now. But in his great chagrin and anger he, for the moment, forgot 
the ethics of the game and set himself to try it. Throwing his weight 
forward he brought his heel down on the instep of Lincoln’s foot, expecting, 
in the momentary pain and shock from the blow, to break Lincoln’s hold 
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Another sketch of New Salem—1831-1837. Made by J. MecCan Davis about 1896 
aided by former inhabitants. 


and get in close enough to throw him before the spectators knew what had 
happened. But his heel struck a glancing blow and, while very painful, it 
did not cause that temporary paralysis which usually results. Enraged 
by this act, and before Armstrong had time to recover from the forward 
thrust of his body, Lincoln heaved his great shoulders and flung his 
adversary backward over his head. Some of Armstrong’s friends and 
supporters, who did not know what had been done, suspected foul play 
and throwing off their coats rusned forward to avenge their idol, but 
Armstrong got to his feet and declared that he had fouled Lincoln, had 
himself been fairly thrown and acknowledged that Lincoln was the better 
man. Giving Lincoln his hand he pledged to him his own friendship and 
that of his followers. 

There is a local tradition to the effect that Offut had declared that 
Lincoln could out-wrestle, out-run and whip any man in the country and 
that he was to wrestle a man from Clary’s Grove, race a man from Little 
Grove and fight a man from Sandridge. That after he had thrown Arm- 
strong and was menaced by the crowd, he stepped around with his back 


N 


to the store building and said, “Bring on your fighters, one at a time, and 
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I will lick them all, and then trot out your runners and I will take care 
of them.” Whatever the truth may be as to the occurrence, there can be 
no question as to the wrestling match with Armstrong, nor as to Lincoln’s 
victory, and that it was publicly acknowledged by Armstrong who became 
one of Lincoln’s firmest friends and supporters, as did, also, his friends 
and followers in the Clary’s Grove and Sandridge* settlements. 

Many writers seem to take pleasure in blackening the characters of the 
“Clary’s Grove boys,” as they were called, forgetting the fact that these 
men were frontiersmen, the skirmish line on the borders of civilization, 
raised without opportunity for education or refinement,—taught from 
their childhood and from their very environment to meet nature bare- 
armed and bare-breasted and to overcome: that they lived at a time when 
every man Was his own sheriff and protected and enforced his own rights 
and those of his own family; where physical prowess and sheer nerve were 
supreme and men were unacquainted with fear. In accordance with the 
standards of their time, they were men, standing upon their own feet, 
four-square with the world,—as ready for a fight as a frolic, quick to 
discern streaks of yellow in men and as quick to discover and respect 
manhood and courage. Their virtues were many—warm hearted and 
sympathetic to a fault,—they ministered bountifully to every case of 
genuine suffering—were always ready to lend a helping hand to a friend 
or neighbor and would share their last crust with anyone more needy than 
they; they hated sham and pretention and would not endure hypocrisy: 
they were great souled, courageous men, yet to one in distress they were 
as sympathetic and tender-hearted as a woman. 

From the time of the incident narrated above, which occurred shortly 
after he took up his duties as clerk for Offut, dated the friendship of the 
“Clary’s Grove boys” for Abe Lincoln. 

Shortly following the wrestling match, Lincoln’s fellow clerk, Green, 
complained of having lost a number of small bets on a game a man by the 
name of Estep worked by twisting the fingers of his hand together in a 
confusing way and challenging the onlooker to pick out the little finger. 
Lincoln advised Green to bet Estep that he (Lincoln) could lift a barrel 
of whiskey from the floor and hold it while he took a drink out of the 
bung-hole. Accordingly, Green set out in search of Estep, bent upon 
winning back his losings, and soon succeeded in making his bet, the stake 
being a fur hat, which Lincoln won for him by sitting in a squatting position 
and rolling the barrel upon his knees until the bung-hole was opposite his 
face when he reached over and, gradually tilting the barrel, took his drink 
which, Green said, he immediately spat out. Green, who probably desired 

*John Clary and most of the Armstrongs had left Clary’s Grove and moved 


to the Concord Settlement on Sandridge before Lincoln came to New Salem. Jack 
Armstrong followed them early in 1832. 
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Henry Crark 


Lincoln acted as his ‘‘second” in his 
fight with Ben Wilcox as told herein. 
At a later time they crossed the river 
at the ferry just below the Salem 
dam and fought out their differences, 
alone, with the crowd watching from 
the other side. The fight resulted in 
a draw, and they shook hands, 
mounted their horses and rode off to- 
gether toward home. In less than a 
year Wilcox died, said to have been 
the result of the awful punishment he 
received in this fight, but before his 
death he sent for Clark and exacted 
a promise from him to look after the 
interests of his widow and children. 


Mentor GraHaM 


The New Salem school-master who 
helped Lincoln over many rough 
places in his study of grammar and 
mathematics at New Salem. It was 
due to the help of Mentor Graham, 
combined with his own intense appli- 
cation that Lincoln qualified himself 
to survey land in six weeks’ time. He 
taught at the little log school house 
on the hillside across Green’s branch, 
just South of New Salem. Mentor 
Graham was always a faithful friend 
of Lincoln, though, in the vicissitudes 
of life, it became necessary for Lin- 
coln to sue him on a note due to 
Nancy Green, Bowling Green’s widow. 


to credit Lincoln with some of his own shrewdness, claimed that, at 
Lincoln’s suggestion, when he went to make the bet with Estep, he took 
up a small keg of liquor and, holding it up in front of him, drank out of 
the bung-hole at the same time declaring that Lincoln could lift a barrel, 
and take a drink the same way, leaving Estep to assume that Lincoln was 
to lift the barrel in the same manner. 

Soon Lincoln became the judge in their horse-races and physical 
contests and umpire in the settlement of their disputes. If anyone were 
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disposed to question his decisions, the first mutter of criticism brought 
down upon his head fierce condemnation of his fellows. The Clarys, 
Armstrongs, Greens, Jones’, Watkins’ and Kirbys, commonly called the 
Clary’s Grove hoys, were sportsmen in the truest sense of the word. They 
had brought their racing stock and game chickens with them from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and bred their own race horses and game cocks. They 
were ready to back them against the world. When they lost, they pocketed 
their loss bravely, were “game to the core” and did not hold resentment 
or malice against the winner. Their friendship for Lincoln made it pos- 
sible for him to receive all but thirteen votes of the two hundred ninety 
cast for representative at the election in August, 1832. It was these same 
Clary’s Grove boys who followed Lincoln over the country in his campaign 
in 1834, standing always ready to fight his battles for him,—ready to 
resent with their fists any abuse or slighting remarks about their idol. 
They elected him captain of their company in the Black Hawk war and 
this same “Jack” Armstrong, called by some writers “the bully of Clary’s 
Grove,” was his sergeant. 


The story is told locally, and is a matter of tradition in the Clark 
family, that during his second campaign for the presidency, while Wm. G. 
Green was visiting him at Washington, Lincoln inquiring about how his 
old friends of New Salem days stood in the coming election, asked about 
Henry Clark. Green advised him that Clark was not talking right. 
Lincoln, after a moment’s thought, said: “Bill, when you get back home, 
go see Henry Clark and tell him I sent you. Say to him that at one time 
when he had a hard fight on his hands, I stood by him, and now that I 
have a hard fight on, I want him to stand by me’! Green did as he was 
bid and Clark, hesitating a moment as though to fully visualize the inci- 
dent, looked up at Green with a smile and said: “Tell Abe Lincoln that 
Henry Clark remembers and that he and his house will stand by him”! 
The incident referred to was a fight between Clark and Ben Wilcox, at 
which Lincoln was Clark’s “second.” After the fight was over, and the 
principals taken to the river and the blood washed from their bodies, 
Wilcox’s second, John Brewer, who was not much more than half the size 
of Lincoln, being “heady” with liquor, strutted up to Lincoln and said, 
“Abe, my man licked yours and I can lick you.” Lincoln looked him over 
quizzically and good naturedly replied: “Tf you will stand up in front of me, 
John, and have your outline chalked upon my body, and agree not to hit 
me outside of those lines, I will fight you.” The circumstance and the 
droll ridiculousness of the answer caused such a laugh that the challenger 
forgot his belligerency and laughed with the crowd. 
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Lincotn Memoriat Buiipine 
At Old Salem Chautauqua Park. 


LINCOLN BEGINS Stupy or GRAMMAR AND MatrHematics. Jorns DeBat- 
Inc CLus. Firsr SpeecH. ANNOUNCES CANDIDACY 
FOR LEGISLATURE. 


No sooner had Lincoln become settled in his job of clerking for Offut 
and found that he had considerable leisure time, than he looked about for 
some books to improve his education. More than any other thing, at this 
time, he desired to improve himself in the use of English, and, meeting 
the local school master, Mentor Graham, inquired of him for an English 
grammar and was advised that there was one in the possession of a man 
by name of John Vance, who lived six miles in the country. That evening, 
after closing the store, it is said, Lincoln walked the six miles to Vance’s 


house and secured the grammar, either by gift or purchase, and brought it 


back with him. Then during their leisure moments and sometimes of an 
evening, Green would hold the book, read the questions and see if Lincoln 
could correctly answer them and whether or not he could correctly give 
the definitions, such as defining a phrase: “A phrase is an assemblage of 
words, not constituting an entire proposition, but performing a distinct 
office in the structure of a sentence or of another phrase,’ and other such 
clear and lucid definitions. 

William G. Green, who was interviewed by the writer, some thirty- 
four years ago, told the following story: During Lincoln’s presidency, 
while Green was internal revenue collector for the Peoria district, he was 
called to Washington by Lincoln. Being admitted to Lincoln’s office, he 
found Mr. Seward, Lincoln’s secretary of state, present. Lincoln, after 
saluting and shaking hands with him, turned to Seward and said, “Seward, 
shake hands with “Bill” Green of Illinois, the man who taught me gram- 
mar.” This statement embarrassed Green, who himself knew little about 
grammar and in whose conversation grammatical rules were not always 
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adhered to, so that he did not engage in the conversation for fear Seward 
would notice his deficiencies and wonder at Lincoln’s statement. Seward 
soon left, and when he had passed out of hearing, Green turned to Lincoln 
and said, “Abe, what did you mean by telling Seward that I taught you 
grammar? Lord knows I didn’t know any grammar myself,—much less 
could I have taught you.” And that Lincoln replied, “Bill, don’t you 
recollect when we stayed in the Offut store in New Salem, that you would 
hold the book and see if I could give the correct definitions and accurate 
answers to the questions?” That he (Green) said, “Yes, Abe, I remember 
that, but that was not teaching you grammar.” And that Abe replied, 
“Bill, that was all the teaching of grammar I ever had.” However this 
may be, it appears that when some especially bothersome matter in his 
study of grammar confronted him, he went, for assistance, to the old 
school master, Mentor Graham, and received it. 

Having mastered the rules and definitions of his Kirkham’s grammar, 
he began the study of mathematics. His mind, naturally, during this time, 
ran upon mathematical problems, and these he discussed with his friends 
and visitors at the store. Occasionally some visitor would propound a 
knotty problem for Lincoln to solve and he would often work on it the 
greater part of the night, his mind being so constituted that he was 
unable to let go of a proposition until he mastered it. 

Tt is said that Lincoln could not “Carry a tune,” but could readily 
commit to memory the words of the songs and hymns in common use and 
took delight in reciting them in a sort of “sing song” tone. It is remem- 
bered of him that in a song from the “Missouri Harmony” called “Legacy” 
he used to excite the most uproarious laughter by substituting the words 
“Old Grey” for “Red Grape,” the effect being very ludicrous. The words 
of the song follow: 

LEGACY. 


When in death I shall calm recline 
O bear my heart to my mistress dear, 


Tell her it liv’d on smiles and wine, 
Of brightest hue while it linger’d here. 


Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow 
To sully a heart so brilliant and light; 


But balmy drops of the red grape borrow 
To bathe the relict from morn till night. 


During the winter of 1831 and 1832, a debating club was organized 
at New Salem with James Rutledge as president. They held regular 
meetings and Lincoln was a member and regular attendant. Robert B. 


James McGrapy Ruriencs 


McGrady Rutledge, born in Ken- 
tucky September 29, 1814, was a 
cousin of Ann Rutledge, and knew 
more about her love affair with Lin- 
coln than any person other than 
her own brother, David. When 
others insinuated that Ann was in 
love with McNamar and that her 
death was caused by disappointment, 
he always insisted that theirs was a 
genuine love affair upon Ann’s part 
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Masor JoHn T. Srvuarr 


Major Stuart probably had more 
to do in shaping the political destiny 
and professional life of Lincoln than 
any other one man. They first met 
and became friends during the Black 
Hawk war and kept up their friend- 
ship afterwards. Lincoln began the 
systematic study of law under his 
tutelage, borrowing his books and 
when admitted to practice, in the 
spring of 1837, formed a partnership 


as well as Lincoln’s. He came with with Stuart. They were of the same 
his parents and his uncle James’ political faith and were members of 
family to Illinois in about 1826, and the Legislature together. Major 
helped to haul the rock for the dam Stuart was twice elected to Congress 
at New Salem and logs for the Rut- and died at Springfield in 1885. 

ledge and Camron homes. He died 

at Petersburg, April 10, 1899. 


Rutledge, a son of James Rutledge, in describing Lincoln’s first attempt to 
speak at this club, says: “As he rose to speak, his tall form towered 
above the little assembly. Both hands were thrust down deep into the 
pockets of his pantaloons.. A perceptible smile at once lit up the faces 
of the audience, for all anticipated the relation of some humorous story, 
but he opened up the discussion in splendid style, to the infinite astonish- 
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ment of his friends. As he warmed to his subject, his hands would for- 
sake his pockets, and would enforce his ideas by awkward gestures; but 
would very soon seek their resting place. He pursued the question with 
reason and argument so pithy and forcible that all were amazed. The 
president, at his fireside after the meeting, remarked to his wife that 
there was more than wit and fun in Abe’s head; that he was already a 
fine speaker ; that all he lacked was culture to enable him to reach the high 
destiny that he knew was in store for him. From that time Mr. Rutledge 
took a deep interest in him.” 

About this time, it became apparent to Lincoln that Offut was near- 
ing the end of his career as a merchant. He appears to have had 
other interests at other places, a sort of “Captain of Finance,” and spread 
his resources so thinly that he failed, and, gathering together such funds 
as he could lay his hands on, fled the country, leaving his creditors to 
make what they could ‘from the stock left. These creditors attached his 
stock of goods and in due course secured executions in attachment and 
sold them. During the legal proceedings necessary before a sale could 
be had, Lincoln, by agreement of the creditors, was left in charge of the 
store and sold such goods as he could, accounting to them for the proceeds. 

It was during the time that Lincoln kept the Offut store that he, on 
one occasion, found that, in making change, he had taken out six and 
one-fourth cents too much and after closing that evening walked three 
miles to return the money. On another occasion he weighed out half a 
pound of tea the last thing before closing one evening. In the morning 
he found a four ounce weight on the scales from which it occurred to him 
that his patron of the evening before had received four ounces less tea than 
she had paid for. So, weighing up this much tea, and closing the 
store, he hurried out to the lady’s residence to correct the error. From 
these incidents and the fact of his imminent fairness in refereeing their 
sports and settling their disputes and difficulties, he acquired the name 
of “Honest Abe,” which followed him through the remainder of his life. 


Laincotn AnNNouncES His Canpipacy ror Lercisnarure. ‘TALISMAN 
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Lincoln was soon to be without a regular job, and Rutledge, as well as 
others of his friends, urged him to announce himself a candidate for the 
Legislature. This he at first declined to do, saying that it was impossible 
for him to be elected: but when it was suggested that a canvass of the 
county would bring him prominently before the people and in time would 
do him good, he yielded to their solicitations and announced his candidacy 
in a printed circular of date March 6th, 1832, setting out his “platform” 
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This picture was posed to represent a New Salem interior, for use in the “Sou- 
venir” Album of Menard-Salem-Lincoln published by The Woman’s Columbian Club 
of Menard County. Most of the articles shown were used at one time at New Salem 
and the clothing worn is true to life. 


and his sentiments with regard to matters of local importance. As tending 
to show his humbleness and his reliance upon the common people, the 
paragraph ending his announcement is here given: 

“Hvery man is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be true 
or not, I can say for one, that I have no other so great as that of being 
truly esteemed by my fellow-men by rendering myself worthy of their 
esteem. How far I shall succeed in gratifying this ambition, is yet to be 
developed. I am young and unknown to many of you. I was born, and 
have ever remained, in the most humble walks of life. I have no wealth or 
popular relations or friends to recommend me. My case is thrown ex- 
clusively upon the independent voters of the county; and if elected, they 
will have conferred a favor upon me for which I shall be unremitting in 
my labors to compensate. But if the good people in their wisdom shall 
see fit to keep me in the background, I have been too familiar with dis- 
appointments to be very much chagrined.” 

During the winter of 1832, it was announced in the Springfield paper 
that one Captain Bogue, who owned and operated a flour mill at Sangamon 
Town, near Springfield, had chartered the steamboat “Talisman” and 
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would make a trip with it from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Springfield, Illinois, 
as soon as the ice went out that spring and would thus prove that the 
Sangamon river was navigable; and at the time Lincoln distributed his 
hand bills announcing his candidacy for the legislature, enthusiasm was 
running high and the coming of this boat was a source of current and 
enthusiastic conversation. A paper for the raising of funds by subscrip- 
tion, was circulated and the prominent settlers and business men, together 
with the politicians, journeyed to Beardstown overland to meet this boat. 
Among these was Lincoln, who, as the most experienced navigator of the 
Sangamon,—he having already made two trips down the river as a pilot 
of flatboats—piloted this boat up the river, having under his guidance a 
number of men armed with long handled axes with which to clear the 
channel of drifts and to cut the over-hanging limbs of trees. Arriving at 
New Salem, the procession was joined by a number of additional members 
and went on up the river, stopping at the point nearest Springfield. Here 
the goods carried were unloaded and the members of the expedition 
marched in triumphal procession to attend a great reception provided for 
them by the citizens of Springfield. In all these activities Lincoln took 
a prominent part. In a short time the receding waters of the Sangamon 
showed the necessity of the boat’s return and accordingly the boat, with its 
crew, and a number of persons living between Springfield and Beardstown, 
with Lincoln as pilot, started back. Arriving at New Salem, the boat was 
unable to get over the dam without the removal of a part of it for its 
passage. A dispute immediately arose between the owners of the dam 
and the crew of the boat, the latter claiming that the stream was navigable 
and therefore had been unlawfully dammed, while the proprietors claimed 
that they had received permission from the Legislature to erect their dam 
and were entitled to have it remain intact. However, the dispute was 
finally settled by compromise and a section of the dam was removed for 
the passage of the boat, after which it was immediately replaced. Lincoln 
continued as pilot as far as Beardstown, from which point he made his 
way back to New Salem. 

In 1836 another steamboat, The Utility, came up the river, but the 
water was so low when it reached New Salem that no attempt to go 
farther was made. As the water was then too low for the boat to go back, 
it tied up below the New Salem dam and was later sold to Colonel John 
Taylor and taken to Petersburg. Out of the lumber in it he built a frame 
house and used the glass for windows—the first glass windows in town— 
and of the engine, made the first steam mill in the country. 
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Born about 1767 he died on a small reservation in Davis County, Iowa, in 1838. 
Made a prisoner, with most of his tribe, in the spring of 1833, he was transferred 
to Fortress Monroe and later in the summer placed on the reservation mentioned 
above. He was not a chief by birth, but by “performance,” and he was driven to 
the war of 1832 by the white squatters. In the treaty by which his tribe disposed 
of this land to the government, the right to hunt and raise corn until it was sur- 
veyed and sold to the settlers, was reserved, but this treaty was regarded by the 
squatters as merely ‘a scrap of paper” and this war resulted. 
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The Offut store having “petered out,” as Lincoln expressed it, and the 
“Talisman” having been piloted down the Sangamon to Beardstown on its 
return journey, he found himself out of a job. This was a turning point in 
his life. The question with him was, whether to remain at Salem, picking 
up such jobs of labor as he could find to do or to seek “fields afresh and 
pastures new,” when a messenger on a day in April, rode into New Salem 
and posted and scattered about the stores, a proclamation from Governor 
teynolds calling upon the militia of this section of the state to rendezvous 
at Beardstown on Aprilthe 22nd to put down the uprising of the tribe of 
Sacs Indians under Clief Black Hawk. Previous to this time, Lincoln had 
become a member of the militia and had been elected captain of the New 
Salem company, which had been accustomed to meet for drill twice a year,— 
every able-bodied male inhabitant of legal age, under the laws of the state, 
being regarded as a member and required to so meet for drill, under penalty 
of a fine of one dollar. Dollars being scarce articles in those days, it is 
needless to say that there were no “slackers.” Upon reading this proclama- 
tion, Lincoln immediately seized paper and his quill pen and, making an 
appropriate heading, “that the undersigned agree to volunteer, etc.”, at the 
top of the sheet, signed the same and invited others to join him in raising 
a company. It seems that one James O. Kirkpatrick, who was the owner and 
operator of a sawmill a few miles up the river from New Salem, was at the 
same time busy along the same line. Learning that there were two lists of 
signers, a meeting of all volunteers at Richland, a few miles south of New 
Salem, was arranged. Here these volunteers met, a temporary muster roll 
was made out and officers tentatively elected. Wirkpatrick was ambitious 
to be captain but the Clary’s Grove boys, who knew of a difficulty that had 
occurred some time before between Lincoln and him, determined to rebuke 
Kirkpatrick for what they said was a “dirty trick” and to choose as their 
leader their friend and idol, Abe Lincoln. William G. Green, who was a 
member of the company, in describing the manner of this election to the 
writer, said: “Lincoln’s friends, of whom I was one, got their heads 
together and decided to elect Abe captain.* He had been employed at one 
time, for a few days, by Kirkpatrick to move some saw logs. It was cus- 
tomary then, in moving logs, to have what was called cant hooks, and 


*Lincoln afterwards said that never in his life had he desired anything so much 
as he then desired to defeat Kirkpatrick for captain. Kirkpatrick, after his defeat 
for captain, dropped out of the company. 
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Taken from an actual drawing made at the time and published in the “Atlas 
Map of Menard County, Illinois,” in 1874, by W. R. Brink & Co. Harvey Ross in 
his “Early Pioneers and Pioneer Events in the State of Illinois,’ says the Salem 
Hotel was a two-story, eight-room building. Herndon & Weik say it was a “small 
log building containing four rooms and covered by clapboards.” Miss Tarbell says 
it “was the first to be built and the last to remain, and that it was a story and a 
half house, built of logs and containing five rooms.” The building above was the 
last one to remain. It was owned and occupied by Jacob Bale many years after 
New Salem disappeared as a town. 


Kirkpatrick was to furnish one of these. When Lincoln was ready to start 
work, this hook had not been furnished and Kirkpatrick agreed that if 
Lincoln would move the logs without it, he would pay him $2.00,—the cost 
of a cant hook—additional, on the completion of the job. But when the 
job was completed Kirkpatrick refused to do this. So the Clary’s Grove 
boys would have none of him. Quietly circulating among the crowd, they 
spread their propaganda until assured of a clear majority in Abe’s favor, 
and when the time came for election of captain, it was suggested and agreed 
that Kirkpatrick and Lincoln should step out to the front, facing in the 
same direction, a short distance apart, and all those favoring Kirkpatrick 
for captain, should fall in behind him and those favoring Lincoln should 
line up behind him. This was done and Lincoln’s line was twice as long as 
Kirkpatrick’s.” 
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These men, after agreeing upon the things necessary to take along, 
parted to meet at Beardstown, where the election of Lincoln as captain was 
officially confirmed by the company on the 21st day of April, 1832. It is 
interesting to note that John (Jack) Armstrong, with whom Lincoln had 
wrestled, was Lincoln’s first sergeant in this company. Becoming a part 
of the Fourth Regiment of mounted volunteers in General Whiteside’s 
brigade, they went from Beardstown to Rock Island, thence up the Rock 
river to a point near Rockford and thence south to Ottawa, where, their 
term of enlistment having ended, the company was disbanded on May 27th, 
1832. Lincoln immediately re-enlisted as a private in Captain Alexander 
White’s company, where his name appears upon the roll as of date May 
26th, the day previous to his being mustered out. For some reason Lincoln 
did not go on with this company, but appears to have enrolled in Captain 
Klijah Iles’ company as of date May 27th. This enlistment was for twenty 
days and on June 16th; the company was mustered out. On the same day 
Lincoln re-enlisted in Captain Jacob M. Earley’s company and was mus- 
tered out at Whitewater, Wisconsin, on July 10th, 1832. On the preceding 
night, Lincoln’s horse had been stolen and he was obliged to walk from 
there to Peoria except when given a lift by some of his more fortunate com- 
panions. At Peoria, Lincoln and a companion, probably John 'T. Stuart of 
Springfield, bought a canoe and paddled down the Illinois river to Havana, 
wuere they sold the canoe and walked across country to New Salem. 

Lincoln’s knowledge of military maneuvers was limited and, it is said, 


that on one occasion, beins 


y 
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his company and being unable to think of the proper command for that 


compelled to pass through a narrow gate with 


purpose, he said, “This company will disband and immediately fall in again 
inside this gate.” On another occasion, a friendly Indian, who had been 
given a pass by General Cass, came into camp and Lincoln’s men deter- 
mined to kill him. Lincoln, learning what was on foot, pushed the helpless 
Indian behind him and, by entreaty and threat, stayed their hands and 
saved the Indian’s life. At another time Lincoln violated an order of his 
superior officer by firing a gun within 50 yards of camp, and was arrested 
and deprived of his sword for a day. Again one of his men got into the 
officers’ quarters and helped himself to a quantity of liquors which he dis- 
tributed among his friends. The next morning Lincoln had but a handful 
of men sober enough to march and the balance were left to come on after 
becoming sober. Lincoln knew nothing about their taking the liquor but 
was arrested and required to wear a wooden sword for two days. 

During this war the nearest Lincoln got to any battle was at Kellog’s 
Grove on June 25th, at which place he arrived shortly after the skirmish 
and helped to bury the five men who had been massacred by the Indians. 
Speaking of this in after years, Lincoln said, “T remember just how those 
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men looked as we rode up the little hill where their camp was. The red 
light of the morning sun was streaming upon them as they lay heads towards 
us on the ground. And every man had a round, red spot on top of his head, 
about as big as a dollar where the redskins had taken his scalp. It was 
frightful, but it was grotesque; and the red sunlight seemed to paint every- 
thing all over. I remember that one man had on buckskin breeches.” 

Lincoln’s staying the war out was not actuated wholly by patriotism, 
nor did he ever claim there was any particular danger from this warfare 
other than the hardships entailed thereby. He had no job to go back to 
at New Salem and nothing in view that he found more enticing or instruc- 
tive than serving in this war. In each of these companies were a number 
of Sangamon county residents, whose acquaintance he cultivated and with 
one of whom, John 'T’. Stuart, a rising young lawyer of Springfield, he 
established an intimate friendship which endured through the remainder 
of his hfe and his adoption of the law as a profession was materially 
influenced by this friend. 

In 1848, while Lincoln was in congress, the democrats were striving 
hard to make a military hero of General Lewis Cass of Michigan, in order 
to increase his chances for the presidency of the United States. He had 
been at the head of the forces opposing Black Hawk and mention of this 
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fact had been made which called forth the following remarks from Lincoln, 
in a speech he made in congress, relative to his own experiences in this 
war: “By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know J am a military hero? 
Yes, sir, in the days of the Black Hawk war I fought, bled and—came 
away. Speaking of Gen. Cass’s career reminds me of my own. I was not 
at Stillman’s defeat, but I was about as near it as Cass was to Hull’s sur- 
render, and, like him, I saw the place very soon afterward. It is quite 
certain I did not break my sword, for I had none to break, but I bent a 
musket pretty badly on one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, the idea is, 
he did it in desperation; but I bent the musket by accident. If Gen. Cass 
went in advance of me in picking whortleberries, I guess I surpassed him 
in. charges upon the wild onions. If he saw any live, fighting Indians, it 
was more than I did, but I had a good many bloody struggles with the 
mosquitoes; and, although I never fainted from loss of blood, I can truly 
say I was often very hungry. 

“Mr. Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff whatever our Demo- 
cratic friends may suppose there is of black-cockade Federalism about me, 
and thereupon they should take me up as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, I protest they shall not make fun of me as they have of Gen. Cass, 
by attempting to write me into a military hero.” 
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Upon his return to New Salem, which occurred some time in the last 
days of July, 1832, he entered into his campaign for the Legislature again, 
the election taking place on August the 6th. Lincoln was a Whig, a Henry 
Clay man, and the county was strongly democratic. However, the demo- 
crats at New Salem were Lincoln’s friends and, accompanied by a number 
of these, usually a squad of the Clarys, Armstrongs and Greens, Lincoln 
started out to canvass the county as fully as possible in the short time 
remaining. His first political speech was made after a sale at the village 
of Pappsville. While he was speaking a fight broke out in the audience 
and, observing that one of his friends was being worsted, he leaped from 
the stand, seized the enemy and, lifting him bodily, slung him flat upon 
the ground. Then remounting the platform, he finished his speech. 
Physical prowess and the exhibition of great strength, and courage to 
back it up, appealed to the voters of that day more than words, and Lin- 
coln’s act in defense of his friend and supporter did more for him than 
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Looking toward the East, the ledge along the outside of the deeper excavation 
on the South is a part of the original stone foundation. The original stone founda- 
tion on this side and for a number of feet at each corner was uncovered, showing 
the main building to have been 20 feet square on the outside. This explodes the tra- 
dition as published by Miss Tarbell relative to the old building back of the Bishop 
Gun Shop being the Berry & Lincoln store as that building was only 12 by 18 feet. 
This building was erected by George Warburton on the West half of Lot 5 North 
of Main Street. 
any speech he might have made. During this campaign he spoke at 
Springfield with Major John 'T. Stuart, whom he had met in the Black 
Hawk war and who was a candidate for the general assembly upon the 
same ticket with Lincoln. Lincoln’s speech attracted to him the leading 
men of Springfield, many of whom became his fast friends and followers. 
Peter Cartwright, an itinerant Methodist preacher, and also an experienced 
politician, was Lincoln’s opponent, and defeated him at the election, but 
was in turn defeated for Congress by Lincoln in 1846. However, as 
indicating his standing among those who knew him best, out of 290 votes 
cast for members of the legislature at New Salem, Lincoln received 277. 
As afterwards said by him, this was the only time during his life that he 
was defeated by direct vote of the people. 

The experiences of this compaign,—his acquaintanceship with and the 
encouragement he received from Stuart, Judge Logan and Butler at 
Springfield, and the manner in which his Salem friends stood by him, en- 
couraged him to remain in the county and to try his political fortune 
again. In the meantime, it was necessary that he should have some employ- 
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ment,—a means of livelihood —preferably at a place and under conditions 
Where he could meet and mingle with the people, and he sought employ- 
ment as a clerk in a New Salem store. Nothing of this kind offered and 
it appearing that one of the Herndon brothers, James, had sold his half 
interest in a store owned by them at New Salem to William F. Berry, and 
Rowan Herndon, the other brother, being dissatisfied with Berry, and 
desiring to leave the place-—he having accidentally shot and killed his 
wife a short time before*—sold his interest in the store to Lincoln, taking 


his promissory note in payment of the purchase price. Thus Lincoln, for 
the first time in his life, became a merchant in his own right and one of 
the business fraternity of the village. 

A short time before this the Chrisman brothers had failed and a 
portion of their stock of groceries had been taken over by James Rutledge 
upon a debt.** This stock was purchased from Rutledge by Berry & 
Lincoln, they giving their notes in payment. A few months later, probably 
in January, 1833, Reuben Radford incurred the enmity of the Clary’s 
Grove boys, which resulted in Berry & Lincoln securing his stock of goods 
and moving into the store. The circumstance was as follows: Radford 
was a large man of great physical strength and announced his ability to 
look after his own rights and to protect them. He was told that such an 
attitude would cause the Clary’s Grove boys to try him out and they would 
surely “lick” him; if one couldn’t then two or three together could and 
would. On the day in question, Radford, having occasion to go to the 
country, left his younger brother in charge of the store, admonishing him 
to be careful and directing him to sell the Clary’s Grove boys, in case any 
of them came in, but two drinks of liquor. Sure enough, the Clary’s Grove 
boys came and in peace got their two drinks of liquor. Being denied more, 
they shoved the protesting youth ont of their way, stepped behind the 


ing” drunk, and turned things in the store topsy-turvy, broke the crockery 


counter and helped themselves, with the result that they all got “rip-roar- 


and knocked out the windows, leaving chaos and ruin in their wake. Then 
they leaped on their horses and, yelling like wild Indians, left the town for 
their homes. A bunch of them passed a short distance from where Radford 
was stopping in the country and, hearing their yells, he immediately feared 
the worst and, leaping on his horse, ran him all the way to New Salem, 
where he dismounted from his panting and Jathered steed and rushed into 
his store. Broken glass and crockery-ware covered the floor and the con- 
tents seemed to be a total wreck. Stepping outside, Radford declared 

*In removing his shot gun from loft to clean it, the gun was discharged and 


killed his wife. The sentiment was about evenly divided as to whether it was 


accidental or by design. 

**Robert Rutledge says this was a stock belonging to Rutledge and Sinco: that 
Sinco bought a bunch of horses for the southern market and went broke on them, 
and that Rutledge sold out the stock of the partnership. 
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Partly restored in 1918 by the Old Salem Lincoln League looking toward the North 
and slightly East. 
that he would sell out to the first man who made him an offer. Just at 
that moment William G. Green, the erstwhile Offut clerk, came along, 
having been sent on horseback, with some grist to the mill. Hearing 
Radford’s words, he replied, “Sell out to me.” Radford rephed, “I will, 
how much will you give?” Green rode up to the side of the store and, 
sticking his head through a broken window, surveyed the contents and 
offered Radford $400.00 for the stock, which Radford accepted. The news 
of the purchase traveled fast in New Salem and soon Lincoln came over 
to see his old friend and new competitor. Looking over the contents, he 
announced that they must take an inventory and Green, not understanding 
the term and guessing that it might mean some sort of a celebration along 
the line followed by the Clary’s Grove boys just before, replied, “Abe, I 
don’t believe this store will stand another one just at this time.” Lincoln 
explained that by inventory he meant the listing of the goods and the set- 
ting opposite each item, the value thereof. So they at once proceeded to 
make the inventory. Green paid $23.00 cash and for the balance gave two 
notes each for $188.50, which was secured by a mortgage drawn and wit- 
nessed by Lincoln on the real estate, viz.: The west half of lot 5, north of 
Main Street.* Before the inventory was completed, it was evident that the 


*Green had possession of and owned this half lot, as early as May 9, 1832. 
See description in deed, Camron to McNamar Deed Book A, page 184. A copy of 
the mortgage to. Radford is given in the chapter “Some of the Friends and Associ- 
ates of Lincoln at New Salem,” under the article on Wm. Green, Jr. 
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stock would run to nearly $900.00, and Berry & Lincoln bought it from 
Green, paying him $265.00 cash,* principally in silver, assuming the pay- 
ment of his notes for $377.00 to Radford and, by turning over a horse, 
saddle and bridle owned by Berry. Berry & Lincoln then moved their 
stock into the new store building and bid fair to make considerable money, 
as competition had now been reduced to but one other store,—that owned 
and operated by Hill. 

But Lincoln & Berry’s venture in the mercantile business did not 
bring in the returns anticipated. A considerable part of the stock pur- 
chased by them from their predecessors consisted of liquors, and because 
of Lincoln’s prejudice against its sale and use had hindered the disposal 
thereof to an appreciable extent, their failing circumstances gave Berry 
the opportunity he craved and being the senior partner, he applied for 
and secured in the name of Berry & Lincoln, a license to keep a tavern, 
which meant solely in this case, the right to sell liquor by the drink. This 
permit was granted on the 6th day of March, 1833, by the County Com- 
missioner’s court of Sangamon County and the bond in the case, while 
purporting to be signed by Lincoln, the name is not in his handwriting 
and appears to have been written there by Berry. The bond is signed by 
Bowling Green as surety. Shortly afterward Lincoln sold his interest in the 
store to Berry, taking Berry’s notes,** one of which he turned over to 
James Rutledge in payment of his part of the indebtedness of the firm to 
Rutledge. Afterward when Berry had sold out to the Trent Brothers 
and they had left, leaving their notes unpaid and Berry had died insolvent, 
Lincoln offered his personal note to Rutledge for the amount due him. 
This Rutledge refused, stating that he had agreed to take Berry’s note for 
the debt of Lincoln to him and proposed to keep his agreement; if he 
failed to get his money from Berry’s estate, he would lose it. 


*In later life Wm. G. Green took delight in telling his experience at home on 
the night of his purchase of the Radford Store and stock. He had sent a boy 
home with the meal his father had sent him after and this boy had carried the 
news of “Billy’s” purchase. The taking of the inventory and fixing of the papers 
covering the purchase from Radford and the sale to Berry & Lincoln kept young 
Green till quite late that night and when he arrived home the family had retired. 
His father, however, was awake, waiting for him. When he stepped into the 
fireplace room where his parents slept, Green Sr., said: “So, Billy, you are a 
merchant are ye? You git along to bed now and in the morning I will thrash the 
merchant out you mighty quick.” Young Bill held his peace until he had stirred 
up the coals and lighted the room with fresh kindling. Then, reaching into his 
pockets, he began stacking up his silver on the floor with considerable ‘jingle.’ 
His father’s curiosity being aroused and desiring an excuse for raising up to look, 
he said: “I’ll just take a chaw of tobacco,” and lifted up his head from the pillow 
and reached under it for his twist. Bill thought the psychological moment to speak 
had arrived and he said: “Pap, I was a merchant but [ve sold out and cleared 
this.’ Whereupon Green, Sr., reached over and awaking his wife, said: “Liz, 
(Billy’s mother) git up and git Billy a fust rate supper. He’s had a hard day of it. 


**The mortgage of Berry to Blankenship to secure the $250.00 note of Lincoln, 
indorsed by J. R. Herndon, was a part of this transaction. 
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A photographic copy of the original record of the proceedings of the County 
Commissioners Court of Sangamon County for March 6, 1833. This supports the 
theory that the securing of this license was the work of Berry and Lincoln’s atti- 
tude relative to the matter is indicated by the fact that he sold his interest in the 
business to Berry immediately thereafter. 


Ann Ruttepar Losrs ConFIDENCE In McNet~ (McNamar). Lincorn 
APPOINTED PostTMASTER. Wins ANN RUTLEDGE’s LOVE 


Previous to the Black Hawk war, Lincoln boarded most of the time 
with Rowan Herndon and John M. Camron. Camron had a house full of 
good looking daughters, who were second cousins to Ann Rutledge. How- 
ever strange it may appear, there had never been any suspicion or sug- 
gestion of a love affair between Lincoln and any of the Camron girls or 
any other of the young ladies at New Salem up to this time. After his 
return from the war, Lincoln became a boarder at the Rutledge Inn and 
was thrown in daily contact with the proprietor’s daughter, Ann. It has 
been suggested that on that eventful day when his flatboat hung up on 
the New Salem dam, among the spectators on the river bank, was Ann 
tutledge, and that she was one of the magnets that drew Lincoln back 
to New Salem and held him there when opportunities for advancement 
were most adverse. There is little doubt but that Ann Rutledge was 
present and that she stood on the river bank and viewed the acts of Lin- 
coln unloading and floating the boat over the dam because the whole 
populace of New Salem was there. And Lincoln, no doubt, saw Ann 
Rutledge for she was a young lady 18 years of age and not “hard to 
Jook at.” She was fair, with blue eyes, hair very light, verging into auburn, 
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and of slender build and if there is attraction between opposites, then 
who can say that the homely, dark complexioned and ungainly Lincoln 
was not attracted, from the beginning, to the pleasant faced, fair haired 
girl whom he saw at New Salem. Whatever motive or motives may have 
induced his coming to New Salem, as Offut’s clerk, it is certain that 
when he did come, he found Ann Rutledge being courted by John “MeNeil,” 
the partner of Hill. It also would appear that “McNeil” had opposition ; 
that he had his partner, Hill, for a rival. McNeil was a New Yorker 
of good family, whose parents had been in affluent circumstances, and who 
had been well educated in his youth. Before the young man reached his 
majority his father failed in business and the son, John, started out alone 
to win his fortune, intending to return and make the last days of his 
parents comfortable and happy. To avoid being followed or molested bv 
jus parents or other members of his family until he had “made his pile,” 
as stated by him, he changed his name to “McNeil,” his correct name 
being John McNamar. Shortly after Lincoln came to New Salem, Me- 
Namar and Ann were betrothed. At the request of her parents her mar- 
riage to McNamar was postponed until she should become older and com- 
plete her education. 


It is claimed that the minimum sum of money “McNeil,” as he was 
then called, had set out to accumulate, was $10,000.00, but, if this is 
true, he certainly had not reached his goal when he sold out to Samuel 
Hill, because he lived all the rest of his life in the vicinity of Petersburg 
and his estate did not inventory quite this amount when he died in 1879, 
and he had met with no serious financial reverses. This gives credence to 
the story that upon the announcement of the engagement of his partner 
to Ann Rutledge, Hill became very angry and making out an inventory of 
their stock in trade, inclosed it with an abusive letter addressed to “Me- 
Neil” declaring they could no longer be partners and demanding that 
“McNeil” either buy or sell at the inventory price, and that “McNeil,” 
longing to see his parents, and having decided to marry and settle down 
on a farm near New Salem, sold his interest in the store to Hill and 
announced his intentions of returning to Ohio and bringing his parents 
hack with him to Illinois. 

At the same time that he acquainted Ann with these intentions, he 
also explained to her about his change of name. If, during this time, 
Lincoln looked with longing eyes toward Ann Rutledge, with a love in 
his heart for her which he could not control, no outward or overt act of 
his gave evidence thereof. 

After the departure of McNamar, Lincoln continued to board at the 
Rutledge Inn and was thrown into close association with Ann, Feeling 
as he no doubt did toward her, his heart must have bled over the hope- 
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Donated to the League in 1918 by Sarah (Rutledge) Saunders, the youngest and 
only then surviving child of James and Mary Ann Rutledge. It was published in 1814 


and has been in the Rutledge family for more than one hundred years. The entry 


showing the date of the death of Ann Mayes Rutledge is in the handwriting of her 
father. Mrs. Saunders in her statement accompanying the gift says, “I have heard 

- Co . ,» 
my mother often say ‘I have seen Lincoln read from this book more than once. 


lessness of his love when he saw the object of it happy in contemplation of 
her coming marriage. But his lips were sealed. 

McNamar, shortly after he had left and while on his way back to Ohio, 
overland, had written to Ann and she had replied. Then a long 
period elapsed with no letter from McNamar. Ann was beset with fears; 
the assumption of a false name and the reasons therefor as given by Mc- 
Namar and which appeared adequate at the time, now caused her to doubt. 
They appeared to be unreasonable and flimsy and when coupled with his 
failure to return or to write to her in explanation, gave rise to the direst 
suspicions. Her friends only confirmed the haunting suspicions already 
troubling her. They said his story was of the “cock and bull” variety: 
that it was silly and foolish; that he no doubt had changed his name on 
account of having killed somebody and was a fugitive from justice; or 
that he probably had a wife, at some other place, whom he had deserted 
and from whom he was hiding. 


Learning that no communication had come from McNamar to Ann 
for some time after she should have heard from him, and believing, with 
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the inhabitants of the village, that McNamar would not return to fulfill his 
vows to Ann Rutledge, Lincoln felt that he could at last break the seal 
of silence placed upon his lips by his sense of honor. So, when on one 
of their walks about the village, Ann indicated her belief in the falseness of 
MecNamar and expressed her fast ebbing regard for him,* Lincoln declared 
his love and urged his suit with all the force of a long repressed passion, 
yet in gentle words coming out of his great and sympathetic heart. From 
this time on the principal object of Lincoln, in life, was to win the love 
of Ann Rutledge. At every opportunity he sought to be with her; on her 
way to and from Sunday School; at church; at the old well near the 
Inn, and in frequent strolls over the hills and grassy vales about New 
Salem, and later at her home on Sandridge, they wandered in their lover’s 
walks until Ann Rutledge came fully to understand the greatness of the 
love offered her by this simple hearted, great souled man, and to return 
that love. The Rutledge family had moved from the tavern to a farm 
near Concord some six miles north of New Salem in 1833. A younger 
brother, David, was attending school at Jacksonville and he urged his 
sister to marry Lincoln. However, it was her desire to spend a year in 
college, and since Lincoln had met with disaster in his mereantile venture 
and was burdened by debt, it was agreed that Ann should spend a year 
in school and that Lincoln should make the race again for the legislature 
and, if again elected, they should be married. 


Bow1iine Green. His FrrenpsnHip ror Lincotn. BArreL ContTAINING 
Copy or BLACKSTONE. Reap By LINCOLN. GENERAL READING. 
Jack Ketso. Lrnconn’s SKEPTICISM. CARRIED 
Lerrers In His Har. 


It is proper now to explain why Bowling Green signed the bond of 
Lincoln & Berry, as surety, and to inquire into his relationship with 
Lincoln. Bowling Green migrated from Tennessee to White County in 
this state, about 1816, and from there to Clary’s Grove in Sangamon (now 
Menard) County in 1820, and later settled about half a mile north of the 


*There is a tradition in the Rutledge family, to the effect that when McNamar 
left for Ohio to bring back his parents, one of Lincoln’s friends, who had guessed 
his feelings toward Ann Rutledge, said to him that now was his chance to go in 
and win her, and Lincoln replied that, so long as Ann felt the way she apparently 
did, at that time, toward McNamar, he would not interfere; that after McNamar 
had failed to write to her, for a considerable period, she mentioned the fact to 
Lincoln and he asked her if she wanted him to help find McNamar. That she 
replied, “No, he knows where J am, and if he does not care enough to write to 
me, I am sure I do not care enough about him to try to find him.” From that 
time on Lincoln paid ardent court to her. ss 
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Nancy GreEN 


The wife of Squire Bowling Green, 
who ministered to Lincoln during the 
dark days following the death of Ann 
Rutledge. She was born in South 
Carolina, her maiden name _ being 
Potter, and was married to Bowling 
Green in White County, Illinois, and 
came with her husband and family to 
Clary’s Grove with her busband’s 
mother and stepfather, Robert Arm- 
strong. Bowling Green was a_ half 
brother of “Jack” Armstrong. Wm. 
G. Green and Richard Yates “stayed 
for dinner” with Aunt Nancy the day 
Green brought Yates there to meet 
Lincoln. There is no picture of Bowl- 
ing Green in existence. He died sud- 
denly, in 1841, from apoplexy, while 
visiting on a Sunday evening at the 
home of Bennett Abell, a neighbor. 
Lincoln attended the funeral and was 
so overcome by emotion that he was 
unable to deliver the funeral oration 
as described elsewhere herein, but es- 
corted Aunt Nancy to the grave and 
back home. 


Louisa M. Crary 


Mrs. Clary’s maiden name was Tray- 
lor and she was born at Clary’s Grove in 
what was then Sangamon (now Menard) 
County September 12, 1834. Her parents 
moved to New Salem in 1840 when she 
was six years old and lived there about 
two years, when they moved to the Con- 
cord neighborhood, where she lived most 
of her life since. Mrs. Clary went with 
the Sites Committee to New Salem and by 
the aid of the old well, then restored, lo- 
cated the Rutledge Inn. She then advised 
the committee that her parents and their 
family lived in the Dr. Allen house and 
that only ten houses were standing in the 
old village at the time. Using the well 
as a guide she went “cat-a-cornered” to- 
war the North West and located the Allen 
house. She also located a number of other 
houses and advised the committee that the 
two buildings East of the “Hill Tavern” 
had been removed and left deep cellars 
into one of which she, as a child, fell and 
broke her collar bone. “Aunt Louisa” 
died suddenly October 12, 1917. 
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village of New Salem at the foot of the bluf marking the western line of 
the Sangamon river bottom. He had married a young lady in White 
County, Illinois, by the name of Nancy Potter. Not long before had come 
his mother and step-father and their family. From her marriage to Robert 
Armstrong, his mother had eight children, namely, Robert, Jesse, Rhoda, 
Betsy, Royal, John, (Jack), Nancy, Eliza and Hugh, all born in Tennessee 
except Eliza, who was born in White County, Illincis, after their removal 
there. Bowling Green was one of the first acquaintances of Lincoln and 
became, in a short time, one of Lincoln’s strongest friends and admirers. 
He was a very large man, weighing more than 250 pounds but under six 
feet in height. His stomach was large and protuberant, causing him to 
be nicknamed “Pot.” He had a beautiful complexion, his skin being 
smooth, with the pink and white of a woman. He took life easy and lived 
well in accordance with the standards of the times. His wife, Nancy, 
seems to have been the business manager of the family. Green kept open 
house and welcomed every stranger at the family board. He had been 
elected Justice of the Peace and was possessed of the statutes of Illinois, 
and a few law books that he had picked up in his capacity of Justice. He 
was consulted by Lincoln on many small matters of statute Jaw as it 
affected business affairs and the conduct thereof at New Salem, and, find- 
ing Lincoln’s mind keen to grasp the meaning of legal expressions and 
terms, gained, no doubt, through his study of the statute laws of Indiana 
previous to his coming to I]linois, Green loaned Lincoln his books and 
encouraged him in their study. Thus they became fast friends and con- 
fidants and being of the same political faith, Green was untiring in his 
efforts to secure for Lincoln political preferment. 

About this time an incident occurred which was destined to have a 
material influence upon Lincoln’s after life. A mover, passing through 
New Salem, stopped in front of the Berry & Lincoln store. In his wagon 
there was a barrel which took up considerable room and which he asked 
Lincoln, who stepped to the door in answer to his hail, if he would not 
buy. Lincoln had no use for the barrel, but following the kindly impulse 
of his nature, he purchased it for fifty cents and set it in a corner of 
the store. Some days later, noticing the barrel and being unemployed at 
the moment, he emptied the contents on the floor. Among these, he found 
a complete copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and at once became ab- 
sorbed in their study. In Lincoln’s own words: “I began to read those 
famous works, and I had plenty of time; for during the long summer 
days, when the farmers were busy with their crops, my customers were 
few and far between. The more I read, the more intensely interested I 
became. Never in my whole life was my mind so thoroughly absorbed. I 
read until I devoured them.” Previous to this time, Lincoln had spent 
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his leisure from the duties of keeping store in perfecting his education and 
in the study of Shakespeare, Burns, and the current fiction of the day, 
and he loved to go fishing with Jack Kelso, one of those peculiar, im- 
practical :geniuses—well educated, a lover of nature, with the soul. of a 
poet and all of a poet’s impracticability, and who could “recite Shakespeare 
and Burns by the hour.” Kelso and his wife had no children. To make 
a living, he and his wife occasionally kept a boarder, and Jack did odd 
jobs at which he was exceedingly handy. He did not seek and could not 
keep any steady employment. He loved to fish and to hunt and could 
catch fish “when others failed and always had his smokehouse filled with 
venison when winter set in and a surplus of venison hams for sale. From 
him Lincoln learned to appreciate and understand the finer sentiments 
and shades of poetical expression and so “grew in wisdom and under- 
standing.” 

One day while a partner with Berry in the store north of Main Street, 
it is said, Lincoln was waiting on some ladies when a young man by name 
of Charlie Reavis came in and joining a group of friends. sitting on a-box 
in a corner of the store began telling a story, punctuating it with frequent 
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oaths. It seems he had worked for a time on a river keel boat and had 
acquired the habit of swearing, so that he did it unconsciously, though 
very proficiently. Lincoln noticed that his lady customers were ill at 
ease and very much shocked, and that they hurried away as soon as their 
shopping was done. As soon as they had gone Lincoln stepped over to 
Reavis and said: “Charlie Reavis, I have spoken to you a number of times 
about swearing in this store in the presence of ladies and you have not 
heeded. Now I am going to rub the lesson in so that you will not forget 
again.” And thereupon he seized Reavis by the arm and led him out of 
the store to the side of the street where there was a patch of smart weeds. 
Throwing Reavis on his back and putting his foot. on his breast Lincoln 
grabbed up a handful of these weeds and rubbed his face, mouth and eyes 
with them till he yelled for mercy and protested that if Lincoln would quit 
and let him up he would never swear again in the presence of ladies. But 
Lincoln told him that was not sufficient, he would have to promise to quit 
swearing altogether. To this Reavis agreed and singular as it may seem, 
tradition has it that he kept the promise, soon after uniting with the 
Methodist Church under the preaching of Peter Cartwright and becoming 
an exemplary church member and citizen. 


Among the books which Lincoln had picked up or borrowed about 
New Salem, were copies of Volney’s Les Ruines and Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son. His reading of these works did not cause him to become a sceptic, 
but it did give to him a broader and more tolerant view of God’s relation 
to his earthly children. However, that he ever wrote an essay against 
Christianity, which was destroyed by Samuel Hill, as claimed by Herndon 
in his first Life of Lincoln is not supported by the weight of evidence. 
This story, not known, apparently, to any body else than Herndon, appears 
to have grown out of the burning of a letter and inventory of stock, which 
had been written by Hill to McNamar and by him lost, and picked up 
by a school child and handed to Lincoln, referred to before in note. 


It should be remembered in this connection that Lincoln’s opponent 
for the legislature in 1832 and for Congress in 1846, was Peter Cart- 
wright, a Methodist Preacher who was also a consumate politician. No 
one knew better than he the political effect of religious prejudice and Lin- 
coln not being a “confessed” Christian and unaffiliated with any Church 
organization, though he compared favorably with the best of Church mem- 
bers in all his conduct, a story that he was an infidel would not want for 
believers. Cartwright, as well as most of the other preachers of that time, 
described God as a being of wrath and vengeance, and dwelt strongly on 
Hell as a lake of brimstone and fire in which sinners would be eternally 
burned. They sought.to reform men by fear, forgetting that Christ brought 
to the world the doctrine of Love—“If you love me, you will keep my com- 
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mandments.” Lincoln could not subscribe to the doctrines of these back 
woods preachers, most of whom interpreted Christ’s teachings as support- 
ing human slavery. However, Lincoln was a student of the Bible and 
even at this early day, had very pronounced views of God and His relation 
to men as described in an essay on this subject which he had written 
and submitted to Mentor Graham and which Graham describes in the 
following letter to Mr. B. F. Irwin, of Pleasant Plains, Illinois, dated 
March 17, 1874, and which was published in the Springfield Journal, issue 
of May 16, 1874: 

“In reply to your inquiries, Abraham Lincoln was living at my house at New 
Salem, going to school, studying English grammar and surveying, in the year 1833. 
One morning he said to me, ‘Graham, what do you think about the anger of the 
Lord?’ I replied, ‘I believe the Lord never was angry or mad and never would 
be; that His loving-kindness endureth forever; that He never changes.’ Said 
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Lincoln, ‘I have a little manuscript written, which I will show you,’ and stated he 
thought of having it published. The size of the manuscript was about one half 
quire of foolscap, written in a very plain hand, on the subject of Christianity, 
and a defense of universal salvation. The commencement of it was something 
respecting the God of the universe ever being excited, mad, or angry. I had the 
manuscript in my possession some week or ten days. I have read many books 
on the subject of theology, and I don’t think, in point of perspicuity and plainness 
of reasoning, I ever read one to surpass it. I remember well his argument. He 
took the passage, ‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,’ 
and followed with the proposition that whatever the breach or injury of Adam’s 
transgression to the human race was, which no doubt was very great, was made 
just and right by the atonement of Christ. As to Major Hill burning the manu- 
seript, I don’t believe he did, nor do I think he would have done such a thing. 
About the burning of a paper by Hill, I have some recollection of his snatching 
a letter from Lincoln and putting it into the fire. It was a letter written by Hill 
to McNamar. His real name was Neil. Some of the school children had picked 
up the letter and handed it to Lincoln. Neil and Lincoln were talking about it, 
when Hill snatched the letter from Lincoln and put it into the fire. The letter 
was respecting a young lady, Miss Ann Rutledge, for whom all three of these 
gentlemen seemed to have respect.” 

The office of Postmaster at New Salem had been held previously by 
one of the Chrisman brothers, Isaac P., who had resigned and moved away, 
turning the office over to Samuel Hill, who took more interest in selling 
whiskey and his other goods than he did in handing people out their 
mail and many were the women who were required to wait while Hill 
supplied some customer with liquor. This habit of Hill’s aroused the ire 
of the female patrons of the office and, through their influence, a petition 
was circulated and signed asking for the appointment of Abe Lincoln as 
postmaster. The petition was so large and his recommendations so strong 
that, although Lincoln was not in accord with the administration, polit- 
ically, he was, nevertheless, appointed postmaster on May 7, 1833, and 
thereafter, until the office ceased, held it to the complete satisfaction of 
the patrons, often walking a number of miles to deliver a letter which he 
knew the family were anxiously awaiting. 

After he sold his interest in the store to Berry, in the summer of 
1833, Lincoln formed the habit of carrying letters in his hat and delivering 
them at the homes of his patrons—a sort of ambulatory post office,—but 
the emoluments derived from the office of postmaster were slight. Postage 
was exceedingly high and money was scarce, so the circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals was very limited. The mails were delivered at 
New Salem, if on schedule, twice a week and were very light. The fol- 
lowing story, related by Harvy Ross, will serve to illustrate the postal 
conditions prevailing at that time. Ross, who was a boy about sixteen 
years of age, carried the mails on horseback from Lewistown to Springfield. 
The offices he served were Havana, New Salem, Athens and Sangamon 
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Looking toward the North West from a point just West of the Museum. The 
first building on the left is the Rutledge Inn and residence. North West of it is 
the partly restored Dr. Allen residence. Across the street North of this is the 
Hill-McNamar store building, and the building East of this and almost obscured 
by the trees is the Berry & Lincoln store building North of Main Street. 


Town. In the summer of 1833 the first circus and menagerie ever known 
in this part of the country was billed for Springfield and very extensively 
advertised in all the towns for fifty miles around. Young Ross had made 
up his mind to so regulate his itinerary that he would arrive in Springfield 
in time to see the “monster parade,” which was advertised to take place 
at twelve o’clock. He left Havana the night before at twelve o’clock and 
arrived at New Salem at sunrise the next morning. At the tavern where 
he stopped to have his horse fed and get his breakfast, he inquired for 
Lincoln and learned that he had gone to the country the evening before 
and had not returned, but that Bill Berry had come back, about daylight 
that morning, from a dance he had attended the night before and was 
asleep in the little room adjoining the postoffice on the north. After 
breakfast he went to the store to get Berry to make up the outgoing mail 
for him, and to take in the mail he had brought for New Salem, but 
found Berry sound asleep. He pounded on the door and yelled and shouted 
until he despaired of waking the sleeper, and throwing his saddle bags 
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across his horse went on to Sangamon Town where he left the New Salem 
mail with the postmaster and asked him to keep it until his return the 
next day. Then hurrying on to Springfield he arrived in time to see the 
parade, and later attended the circus. Not long after Ross had left New 
Salem, Lincoln returned and finding the mail had not been left and not 
knowing the cause, was vexed at the boy and determined to take him to 
task for this dereliction of duty. Lincoln went on into Springfield and 
with most of the countryside attended the circus. After the performance 
was over he met Ross on the street and asked him why he had failed to 
leave the Salem mail and to take with him the out-bound mail, when 
he passed through that morning. That such conduct might result in trou- 
ble for him (Lincoln) ; that if the postmaster at Springfield should send 
in a report to Washington that the mail had not been changed at New 
Salem, he might be removed as postmaster. But when Ross told him 
about his desire to reach Springfield in time to see the parade, and ex- 
plained how he had left Havana at midnight and how he had pounded on 
the door and yelled to wake up Berry, and was unable to wake him and 
how he had left the Salem mail at Sangamon Town and that the Spring- 
field postmaster knew nothing about it, Lincoln’s anger melted and in a 
kindly voice he said, “Oh, well, it is all right. Bill Berry should have 
gotten up and changed the mail for you. I am going home this evening 
and will stop at Sangamon Town and get the mail and carry it back with 
me.” When Ross got back to New Salem the next morning he found 
that the mail had been distributed; that Berry was sorry for his failure 
to wake and change the mail and Lincoln was as pleasant and amiable as 
usual, 

At this time the postage on a letter in the United States was 614, 
1214, 1834, or 25 cents, according to the distance it had to go, and was 
always collected at the place of destination. Sometimes the recipient 
would: net: have the cash to pay the postage and Lincoln did not have the 
heart to refuse delivery. 

The letter, with receipt attached, to George Spears, a facsimile of 
which is herein shown, shows more plainly than any words we might write, 
Lincoln’s unfitness for a business career. He was so kindly disposed to 
his patrons that he allowed their postage account to run on and on, ad- 
vancing the same to the government out of his meager earnings. It is 
only fair, however, to the memory of George Spears, to explain that the 
money for the postage, in this case, was sent hy a man who was addicted 
to strong drink, and the receipt was asked for only so that he could be 
sure the. man had paid the money. It is a matter of tradition in the family 
that upon receipt of Lincoln’s note Mr. Spears mounted his horse without 
taking the time to saddle him and rode, post haste, to New Salem to 
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It is said that the bearer of the money from Spears to Lincoln who was a hard 

drinker and who had been asked to bring back a receipt, resenting the matter him- 

self, delivered the request to Lincoln in such a manner as to make it appear that 


Spears doubted Lincoln’s honesty. The circumstances are explained elsewhere in 
these pages. 


apologize to Lincoln and explain that he had not meant to question Lin- 
coln’s honesty, but only asked the bearer of the money to bring the receipt 
in order to be sure he had not started to drinking and forgotten to pay it. 
It is certain that no hard feelings were engendered by the note upon the 
part of the Spears family,* who were always among his most ardent sup- 
porters and followers. 


“It is a tradition in the family, however, that after his removal to Springfield, 
George Spears had Lincoln do some legal work for him. Lincoln charged him a 
fee of $3.00 and in due course sent him a statement for the amount due. This 
so angered Spears that, it is said, he never went to bim with any more business 
and refused to vote for Lincoln thereafter for any office. ; 
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One of the prequisites of the early postmaster was the privilege of 
reading periodicals that came to his office, and there is no doubt that 
Lincoln took full advantage of this opportunity. During all this time, 
Lincoln’s acquaintance with the people became more intimate and their 
friendships for him stronger. Lincoln’s habit acquired at New Salem, 
of carrying letters and papers in his hat, clung to him in later life. Many 
years later when he was a practicing lawyer in Springfield, it is said that 
he apologized for failing to answer a letter promptly by explaining that 
when he received the letter he placed it in his old hat and, buying a new 
one the next day, set the old one aside and neglected to take the letter 
from it. 
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Lincoln, being out of employment, except the job of postmaster, was 
unable to live from the income, and sought odd jobs, made rails, looked 
after the mill, helped at the sawmill, harvested hay and grain and even 
helped out on occasions in other stores, particularly that of Samuel Hill. 
He earned barely enough for subsistence. Just at this time, when his 
affairs were reaching their lowest ebb, one Pollard Simmons, who lived 
near Salem and was Lincoln’s friend, carried to him, in the woods where 
he was splitting rails, the word that John Calhoun, county surveyor of 
Sangamon County, had determined to appoint Lincoln his deputy. Being 
opposed to one another politically, Lincoln hesitated about accepting the 
office and, making a visit to Springfield and to the home of Calhoun, 
explained his position—that while he would be glad to have the job and 
badly needed what he could earn thereby, vet if it involved any surrender 
of his political beliefs or any curb upon his right to express them, he 
could not accept the appointment. Being assured upon this point, he took 
the appointment and, borrowing some books on surveying from Mr. Cal- 
houn, went back to New Salem. Upon his arrival, Lincoln immediately 
sought out Mentor Graham, the schoolmaster, and arranged for him to 
help over the rougher and more intricate places and delved at once into 
the study of the books on surveying. At every spare moment, from early 
morning until late at night, he labored. Many evenings Graham’s daughter 
would wake, at midnight, and find Lincoln and her father sitting by the 
fire working over some puzzling problem. Lincoln became so obsessed 
with this work and so absorbed in his effort to master it that he scarcely 
ate his meals and in his face and carriage showed the effects of his 
excessive concentration and application. Henry McHenry, who married 
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Compass, staff and chain—Lincoln’s Surveying Instruments—and his old eer 
bags. The surveying instruments were sold by Lincoln to John B. Gum who uset 
them as County Surveyor and later donated them to the Lincoln Monument Associ- 
ation at Springfield. 


Nancy Armstrong, “Jack’s” sister, and was one of the Clary’s Grove friends 
of Lincoln, in speaking of this period of Lincoln’s life always declared 
that Lincoln’s excessive application in his effort to master surveying had 
the same effect upon him, physically, as a bad spree of a couple of weeks 
usually had on men, and he become so hollow-cheeked, red-eyed and fagged 
looking, generally, that his friends were worried, fearing a mental break- 
down, and expostulated with him about it. However, in six weeks he 
believed he had mastered the subject sufficiently to begin the actual work 
of surveying and presented himself to Calhoun ready to begin work. Cal- 
houn assigned him to the north end of Sangamon county in which he 
lived. After Lincoln took his leave, Calhoun’s sister-in-law spoke about 
the homeliness of his new deputy and his uncouth appearance, to which 
Calhoun replied, “For all that he is no common man.” It is said that 
while Lincoln managed to buy or borrow, with the privilege of purchase, 
a compass, he was unable to buy a chain and that he used a grape-vine, 
in place thereof, for a considerable time after his appointment. If true, 
it would not detract from the correctness of his surveys for the reason 
that a grape-vine would not shrink or expand to any noticeable extent, 
and if correctly measured, in the first instance, would do the work of 
the chain very well and could be rolled up and carried about almost as 
conveniently. The first job done by him of which there is any record, 
was in January, 1834, for Russell B. Godbey, the surveying of a piece of 
land for which Godbey paid him two buck skins. These skins came in 
handy and on a visit to the Rutledge home on Sandridge soon afterwards, 
he stopped on the way and had Hannah Armstrong face them on his 
pantaloons as a protection from the briers and brush through which he 
was compelled to walk in making surveys, while he rocked the cradle and 
entertained the children. Lincoln’s work now took him into various parts 
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of the north end of the county, but in all cases he found some friend or 
acquaintance made earlier at New Salem, with whom he put up. Mrs. 
Parthena Jane Shipp, a daughter of Henry McHenry, who died at Peters- 
burg, lhnois, in January, 1924, in her 93rd year, in her lifetime, related 
an incident that occurred while Lincoln stopped with her parents, who 
lived near Robinson’s Mill (Bobtown), over in what was then Morgan 
county (now Cass), while on one of his surveying trips in that vicinity. 
She was then a child of. three or four years of age and Lincoln, taking 
her on his knee, as was his practice with children, asked her mother the 
child’s name. She told him that the child had not been named and he 
then asked that he be accorded the privilege of naming her. This being 
granted, he announced that she should be named “Parthena Jane” after 
Parthena Nance, afterwards the wife of Samuel Hill, the New Salem 
merchant, and his very good friend. A tradition runs in the family that 
the child, in reply to his announcement of her name, said, “It’s a d—n 
pretty name.” His friendship for Henry McHenry was close and his 
confidence in his integrity and patriotism is indicated by the fact that 
Lincoln, during the Civil War, appointed him provost marshal of the 
district in which he lived, included in which were Menard and Cass 
Counties. 

Mrs. Shipp told of an incident which occurred shortly after her first 
marriage, while she and her husband, Green Lamkin, lived on Richland, 
between Petersburg and Springfield. She was returning to the house from 
across the road where she had just carried a bucket of water to the cow, 
when Lincoln, with one of his little sons, and Herndon, his law partner, 
drove up. Lincoln stopped his horse and looking closely at her with a 
puzzled expression, asked if he did not know her. She replied that she 
“ouessed” he ought to, he had named her. A smile then ht up his face 
and he said, “You are Henry McHenry’s daughter and I am going to 
stop and have dinner with you.” She told him she did not have anything 
prepared, but they were welcome to what she could get for them. Direct- 
ing them where to find feed for the horse, she went in and got up as 
nice a dinner as she could in the short time given her. She had a pitcher 
of sweet milk on the table and Herndon, who appeared to have a feverish 
stomach from an overdose of “John Barleycorn” the night before, called 
for a number of helpings, saying each time, “Mother, could I have another 
glass of that milk”? She was just a young girl, not long married but 
expecting in four or five months to become a mother, and his calling her 
“Mother” embarrassed her; but Lincoln, noting and probably guessing 
the cause, slyly smiled and in his friendly way kept the conversation on 
safe topics in such a way as to greatly relieve her embarrassment. 
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Berry SELLS to TRENT Bros. TuHey Far Anp Leave In THE Niaur. 
Berry Dirs INsorvent. Lincotn Gives His Prrsonat Nores ror 
Aut Firm Dests, Excerpt Van Bercen’s. He Setis Lincoin’s 
Horse AND SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS AT ExEcuTion SALr. 

Same BouguHr anp TurrNep Back to LINCOLN BY 
James (UNCLE Jimmy) SHorr. Lincotn Expert 
AT MarBLES AND Quorrs. Hetps As. TRENT 
CHop Woop, AzB.’s GRATITUDE THWARTED. 

BrrrigNnps Dr. CHANDLER. 


Within a year, after becoming sole owner, Berry sold out the store 
to the Trent Brothers, taking their notes, and about the time these came 
due, they paid them by slipping away while others were sleeping. One 
morning in the late fall of 1834 the village awoke. Smoke spirals arose 
from the chimneys, but none from the Trent Bros. store. Its absence 
and the closed door attracted the attention of the inhabitants. An ex- 
amination was made and no one was seen about the building. Further 
investigation showed the families to have disappeared with their house- 
hold goods during the night, leaving Berry and their other creditors to 
hold the bag. This method of paying debts was of common occurrence 
in those days and did not excite the inhabitants, provided the remnant 
of goods on hand were left. Berry took over the store and operated it 
until he failed and was closed out. He had strayed away from the straight 
and narrow path pointed out to him by his father, who was a minister, 
and had followed in the footsteps of the prodigal of old, and as a result 
of his dissipations, his too free access to the flowing bowl, on January 10, 
1835, he died, leaving Lincoln to shoulder the burden of all their debts. 
One ray of sunshine shown through the gloom enveloping him, when James 
Rutledge insisted upon keeping his agreement with Lincoln to accept 
Berry’s note for Lincoln’s debt to him as hereinbefore stated. However, 
other creditors were not so lenient and when tally was made Lincoln was 
loaded down with debt, which he did not fully pay until 1848, and which 
he called “the National Debt.” One, into whose hands one of the Lincoln 
& Berry notes had fallen, Peter Van Bergen by name, brought suit thereon 
and, on execution, sold Lincoln’s surveying instruments and the horse 
which he had purchased from Thomas Watkins, Sr., to ride on his sur- 
veying trips. But Lincoln’s good angel, in the person of “Uncle Jimmy” 
Short, who lived a few miles north of New Salem, and who “liked Abe 
Lincoln,” appeared on the scene, bid in the property for $120.00 and 
turned it back to Lincoln, who thanked him and said, “Uncle Jimmy, I 
will do as much for you sometimes.” These words were prophetic for, in 
later years, Short lost his property and, having gone to California to 
regain his fortune and meeting with but little success, he received from 
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View of part of New Salem looking North East and showing Dr. Allen’s resi- 
dence on the right, the Berry & Lincoln store in center and Hill-McNamar store 
at the left. 


President Lincoln, without solcitation upon his part, a commission, ap- 
pointing him Indian Agent. How significant is this act of Lincoln’s when 
compared with the average man who is so prone to forget in his days of 
prosperity, favors done him in his days of adversity. Lincoln’s faculty 
for making friends who were ready to “go the hmit” for him when ocea- 
sion demanded, was due solely to his own simple, child-like and sincere 
nature and his uncompromising fairness and courageous honesty. There 
was no “camouflage” about him, no self conscious dignity. As a boy he 
had become proficient at marble playing and quoits, and never forgot his 
skill. When as a harbinger of spring the boys of New Salem got out their 
marbles and began to play, Lincoln on his walks or during leisure moments 
in the store would join them. His skill was such that, if local tradition 
ean be trusted, he could “plump from taw” and knock “old boler” four 
times out of five. Then in succession he would knock out the four on the 
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corners.* And there was no one about New Salem who could beat him 
pitching quoits, which was then practiced by pitching flat stones. The 
boys used to take great delight in chasing marbles for him and in praising 
his skill. It is said by some of the writers that during his presidency he 
started one day from the White House to the army headquarters in com- 
pany with one Wilson, a clerk in the telegraph office, and one of his 
younger sons. Mr. Lincoln was dressed in a faded linen duster which hung 
loosely about his angular body. When they got to the street, he reached 
down and picked up a smooth, round pebble and sent it spinning off his 
thumb, challenging Wilson and the boy to a game of “follow up.” Each 
in turn tried to hit the stone farthest in advance and the game was not 
won until they reached the steps of the war department. The game was 
hotly contested but President Lincoln was finally declared the victor. 

As illustrative of his kindliness of heart and thoughtfulness of others, 
it is told of him that on a cold day in winter he was walking along Main 
Street in New Salem and saw a boy by name of Ab. Trent chopping at a 
pile of logs from an old stable that had been pulled down. The wood was 
hard and dry and it was hard work for the boy. Pausing, Lincoln asked 
him what he was to get for the job and the boy replied he was to have 
$1.00. Lincoln then asked him what he was going to do with the dollar 
when he had earned it and pointing to his feet which were wrapped in rags 
he replied, “Buy me a pair of shoes.” Lincoln then took the axe and told 
the boy to run into the store and warm. Bending his great strength and 
skill to the job, he soon had it finished and calling the boy handed him 
the ax and told him to go collect his dollar and get his shoes. As is usual 
with a boy to whom a kindly act is done, Ab. was very grateful and became 
Lincoln’s firm friend. He was a very strong democrat, but at his first 
opportunity he had determined to disregard party lines and vote for Lin- 
coln and announced his intention to his friends. In this he was at fault, 
for as he afterward told Lincoln with tears in his eyes, these friends got 
him drunk on election day and, to his great sorrow and shame, caused him 
to vote against Lincoln. 

Another incident illustrating his sympathy for the “under dog” and 
his innate kindliness of heart, was his exchanging horses with Dr. Chandler 
so that the doctor could save his homestead. Dr. Chandler had settled in 

*This game was played by marking out a square in the dust or dirt, then 
drawing lines from the opposite corners diagonally through it and placing a small 
marble on each of the four corners and a large one—usually called “Old Boler” 
in the center. The word “boler” was probably a corruption of the word “Bowlder,” 
meaning a large round pebble which no doubt had been originally used. A line 
was drawn so many steps from the square and the player had to hold the marble 
he used as “taw” (to shoot with) in the inside of his index finger and drive it 
out with his thumb. This was called “shooting from taw” and boys in those days 


became very skilled at the game, being able to drive the marble with great force 
and speed and with surprising accuracy. 
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Hannau ARMSTRONG 


‘Aunt Hannah,” as she was called, was 
born, Jones, in 1811. She was married, 
while quite young, to John (Jack) Arm- 
strong. They lived at Clary’s Grove, 
near New Salem at the time Lincoln 
came there. From the time Armstrong 
was defeated in his wrestling match with 
Lincoln, they became fast friends and 
companions. Lincoln when out of a job 
made his principal home at “Jack” Arm- 
strong’s and Bowling Green’s, at both of 
which places he was always welcome. 
Lincoln would split and carry in the 
wood, bring water and entertain the 
children while “Aunt Hannah,” as he 
called her, got the meals. She “‘mothered” 
Lincoln, and he later repaid her by clear- 
ing her son “Duff” of a charge of mur- 
der for which he would receive no pay, 
although Aunt Hannah offered to deed 
him her little farm. 


ParRTHENA JANE SHIPP 


Mrs. Shipp was a daughter of 
Henry and Nancy (Armstrong) 
McHenry and a niece of Jack Arm- 
strong. She was named by Lincoln 
as set out in the text. Born April 6, 
1831, about the time Lincoln started 
to New Orleans with the Offut Flat- 
boat, following the winter of the deep 
snow, she was a child three or four 
years old when she was named. After 
her marriage she entertained Lincoln 
at dinner upon his own invitation. 
She died in January, 1924. 


1830 near what is now Chandlerville in Cass county. He selected a tract 
of land to be entered later, and near its center built a cabin, and a small 
stable for his two riding horses. Then he began a widely scattered and 
poorly paid practice of medicine. The doctor was so busy and also so in 
need of his meager earnings to improve and stock his farm that he had 
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neglected to secure title from the government. He, however, felt safe 
enough, because there was a code of honor among the settlers, stronger than 
any. written law, that a “squatter’s” claim should be held inviolate. But 
a stranger from the east by name of English, who represented a Phila- 
delphia capitalist and was out to secure for his principal any_ choice tracts 
of land he could find, came into the neighborheed. .« Dr. Chandler met 
him and. - his assistance in the selection of a number of desirable tracts, 
even® “Sing so°far ag to-offer one of the eighties selected for himself. On 
his last day in the vicinity English took dinniér with Dr. Chandler and 
advised that he was leaving that evening for Springfield and expected to 
look over a number of claims on his way there, and exhibited a map show- 
ing the land he had selected. Late that afternoon a settler who lived 
some ten miles away on the road to Springfield rode up to Dr. Chandler’s 
house. The doctor being away calling on some patients, the man waited 
and when the doctor came home about dusk, hurriedly advised that the 
stranger intended to file on the doctor’s claims—both eighties—and had 
let the “cat out of the bag” in a conversation with him that evening. Land 
sold at $2.00 per acre and had to be paid for with gold or silver coin. Dr. 
Chandler, not having sufficient coin for the purpose, set out to find some 
neighbor who could and would help him out. After several disappoint- 
ments he finally secured the needed funds and hurrying to his home be- 
strode his spare horse and started, about midnight, on his ride of forty 
miles to Springfield. In the morning between New Salem and Springfield, 
still about twelve miles from his goal, with his horse exhausted from the 
gruelling trip across country which had been taken by the doctor, he was 
overtaken by a young man riding a spirited horse. Noting the condition 
of the horse which the doctor was leading (he had dismounted and was 
walking to rest the horse), and that the journey was an urgent one, he 
reined up and inquired the cause. This was explained by the doctor in 
a few words and the young man without a word, leaped from his horse, 
shortened the stirrups to fit the doctor’s shorter limbs, transferred the 
saddle bags from the doctor’s horse to his own and said: “There, doctor, 
mount my horse and leave me yours and don’t let any grass grow under 
his feet on the way; leave him at Herndon’s stables where I will have 
yours sometime today and we will ‘swap back’ I want to get you and 
your pill bags and the specie in the land office ahead of that ‘shark.’ No 
thanks—just go”! The doctor did as he was bid and arriving at the land 
office an hour before English, secured title to his land. The young man 
who made this possible was Abraham Lincoln and late that day he walked 
into Herndon’s stable leading the doctor’s horse in much better condition 
than when he received him. Later Dr. Chandler entered another forty 
acres and determining to have his land surveyed made inquiries at Spring- 
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I Joun CaLHoun 


Though politically opposed to Lincoln, 
John Calhoun, who was County Surveyor of 
Sangamon County in 1833-41, appointed him 
his deputy and gave him charge of the 
North end of the County, including New 
Salem. Word of his contemplated appoint- 
ment was brought to Lincoln by Pollard 
Simmons. With the aid of Mentor Graham 
he mastered the art in six weeks and was 
so worn by the intense application, that he 
had the appearance of a man who had been 
on a two or three weeks’ spree. It was 
when he went to Calhoun to report for 
duty that the sister of Mrs. Calhoun, a miss 
of sixteen years, and Mrs. Calhoun, made 
joking remarks to Mr. Calhoun about his 
uncanny appearance to which, as told by 
Miss Tarbell, he replied: ‘For all that, he 
is no common man.” 


field for a surveyor to do the work. 


Dr. CHartes CHANDLER 


Dr. Chandler’s homestead was saved 
from a “land shark” by Lincoln’s 
kindness of heart, in loaning him his 
fresh horse in the place of the fagged 
one he was leading, thus enabling 
the doctor to reach the land office be- 
fore the “shark” and enter the land 
upon which he had “squatted.” 


Being advised that Calhoun’s deputy 


lived back at New Salem, he sent word to him to come and survey this 


land. 


Imagine the doctor’s surprise when, upon Lincoln’s arrival he 


recognized in the surveyor the young man whose kindly act had saved 


for him his homestead. 


It is needless to say that, in Dr. Chandler, Lin- 


coln had a real friend and that this friendship continued steadfast during 


all his life. 
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TRiEs AGAIN FOR LEGISLATURE IN 1834. APPLICATION IN Stupy or Law. 
Hasits or Srupy. Gopsry’s Eyacutarion. Bas McNasp’s 
Rooster. Merrnop or CAMPAIGNING. Dr. Barrert’s 
EXPRESSION. LiIncotn ELECTED. 


In the spring of 1834, Lincoln again announced his candidacy for the 
legislature and early started his canvass. By this time his acquaintance 
had spread over the greater part of Sangamon County and, having mas- 
tered Blackstone, through the encouragement of his friend of Black Hawk 
war days, Major Stuart, of Springfield, who was also a candidate on the 
same ticket with Lincoln, he had taken up the study of law systematically, 
using Stuart’s books. Ata later date, in describing his early struggles in 
learning the law, Lincoln said that on his trips from Springfield to New 
Salem, sometimes on horseback, at other times on foot, he would fre- 
quently read and master as much as forty pages. On his surveying trips 
and speechmaking tours he would carry a law book with him and study 
the same as he rode along, and also during his leisure time of an evening. 
Early in his life at New Salem, he had acquired the habit of carrying 
with him whatever book he might be studying at the time and reading 
the same as he walked along the streets, then closing the book, his lips 
would be seen to move, as he repeated to himself in his own words the 
thought he had just read.“ Meeting friends or acquantances, he would 
stop and converse with them, closing the book but marking the place by a 
finger between the pages. Then passing on, he would again open his book 
and proceed as before. 

On one occasion when he went to do a job of work for Russell B. God- 
bey, at the close of his labor for the day, Lincoln mounted the woodpile 
and in his shirt sleeves with his bare feet hanging down, stretched himself 
out with a book before his eyes. Godbey who chanced to pass, asked what 
he was reading. Lincoln replied: “I am not reading, I am studying.” 
Godbey then asked what he was “studying” and he replied, “Law!” The 
incongruousness of the situation was too much for Godbey who exclaimed, 
“Good God Almighty!” and walked on. 

One of Lincoln’s most striking faculties was that of remembering 
incidents that had attracted his attention and using them in illustrating 
any point he desired to make. It is said that following one of McClellan’s 
“strategic retreats” Lincoln likened him to Bab MecNabb’s rooster. Bab 
McNabb was a New Salem “sport” and on a visit to Springfield found 
a very handsome appearing fighting cock for which he traded and which 
he took to New Salem. With Bab’s connivance word got to the Clary’s 
Grove boys that he had a wonderful fighting cock and a challenge to 
combat immediately followed. The preliminaries agreed upon, on the day 
set the sports all repaired to the cock pit, said by local tradition to have 
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Roaps Surveyep spy Lincotn 


been on the west slope of the ridge between the Offut store and Clary’s 
grocery. Betting, as usual, was brisk and Lincoln was elected to referee 
the bout. The two cocks were dropped into the pit. The local bird 
came from a long line of royal progenitors and knew the game for which 
it had been bred. It advanced cautiously toward its opponent, upon which 
the much heralded stranger beat a hasty retreat and in a moment was 
“running rings” around the pit. Bab, with an expression of disgust, 
leaped into the pit and seizing his bird flung it out and into the air. It 
lit on a pile of saplings near by, that had been cut and hauled for wood, 
and stretching its neck and flapping its wings crowed lustily. All eyes 
were on the bird, when Bab in withering tones said—“Yes, you little devil! 
You are great on dress parade, but not worth a d—n in a fight.” 

Tn this campaign, Lincoln rode about the country, meeting the people 
and soliciting their support. When stopping at any place he immediately 
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made friends with the children and gathering the smaller ones upon his 
knees and the others about him, he would entertain them, while the busy 
mother prepared the meal. He would carry in water and, if need be, 
split wood with which to cook the meal. If the men folk were engaged 
in mowing grain, splitting rails or putting up hay, he would rest them by 
taking the scythe and mowing a swath, by splitting a few rails or pitching 
hay. Whatever they were engaged in doing, he could and did do as well 
or better than they—his great strength and seasoned muscles coming to 
his aid. In this manner he made friends wherever he went and, by his 
good humored jokes and stories interested and entertained them. But 
his versatility did not end here. Upon all the live questions of the day 
and particularly those matters of special interest to his electorate he 
talked with convincing eloquence and logic. It is said that Dr. Barrett, 
a man of parts and a staunch Whig, upon seeing Lincoln, during this 
canvass, said to one of his friends: “Can’t the party raise any better mate- 
rial than that?” However, after hearing his speech, the doctor was filled 
with amazement and declared “Lincoln knows more than all the other 
candidates put together.” The election took place the first part of August, 
1834, and, of the four candidates elected, Lincoln received next 60; the 
highest number of votes. ; SB Sete 


tom 


Lincotn Borrows Money ror Criotuinc. Leaves IN DECEMBER FOR 
VANDALIA, THE STATE CaprraL, TO ATTEND LEGISLATIVE SESSION. 
SaLary AND Perguisitres oF Lecisitatrors. Mrrtrs Promt- 

NENT Men. ReGuLAR IN ATTENDANCE. Happy IN 
Love or ANN RUTLEDGE. 


When in December following, Lincoln was preparing to go to Van- 
dalia in attendance at that session of the legislature, he was without funds 
to purchase suitable clothes and to take care of a few pressing debts and 
cover the expenses of his trip and needed $200.00. Coleman Smoot, who 
was a wealthy farmer and money lender, came to his rescue and loaned 
him this sum, which Lincoln repaid with the customary 10% interest 
added, “according to promise,” as later stated by Mr. Smoot. Shortly 
afterwards, taking leave of his sweetheart, Ann Rutledge, and dressed in 
a new suit of butter-nut jeans, he made his way to the state capitol at 
Vandalia and took up his duties as a law maker. The assembly at this 
time was composed of 81 members—26 senators and 55 representatives— 
and the salary of a representative was $3.00 per day during the time the 
legislature was in session. The state furnished a cork inkstand, a few 
quills and a small amount of stationery to each member. Lincoln did 
nothing spectacular during this session but seemed content to study his 
fellow members with a view to measure himself in comparison with them, 
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View or New SALemM 


Head of dry hollow or draw, looking slightly South of West. The first building 
on the right is the Berry & Lincoln store owned by William Green Jr. Just beyond 
this, showing a part of the front, is the Hill-McNamar store building. To the left 
is shown the frame of the Dr. John Allen house partly restored. This draw formerly 
ended just West of the tree nearest the flower girls, and Main Street came from 
the West and ran along the side South of the girls. 


and correcting his own deficiencies. Among those he met were Governor 
Dunean, Jesse K. DuBois, Stephen T. Logan, William L. D. Ewing and 
others, men who afterwards made their mark upon the history of their 
state and nation. He also met Stephen A. Douglas, who was making a 
campaign for District Attorney in his district or circuit, which at that 
time included the county in which was located the state capital. In one 
respect, at least, Lincoln was efficient. He was always in his place and 
paid strict attention to what was going on. His first official act was to 
serve notice that he would ask leave to introduce a bill limiting the juris- 
diction of justices of the peace, which he succeeded in passing. Outside 
of a few motions, which were lost as appears from the journal of that 
session, this was all that was done by Lincoln during that term, but he 
had made many friends and was known as an adept story-teller. 
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In the spring of 1835, Lincoln returned to New Salem, and Ann 
Rutledge, and took up his duties of postmaster and surveyor, resuming the 
study of law with greater vigor than ever. Ann had her plans completed 
to attend school at Jacksonville, the coming year, and Lincoln was to 
be a candidate again in August, 1836, and, if fortune smiled upon him, 
they were to be married that autumn. Lincoln made frequent visits to 
the Rutledge home on Sandridge and Ann had frequent occasion to visit 
New Salem and at such times, except when he was away surveying, she 
met Lincoln. The Rutledge family were friendly to his suit and David, 
Ann’s younger brother, was Lincoln’s friend and champion. 


Ann RutTLeDGE Diss. Its Errror Upon Lincotn. His Urrer Desparr. 
TAKEN IN HAanp By BowLING GREEN. MINISTERED TO BY DR. 
ALLEN. FarrH In Gop SHAKEN AND RESTORED. 


The world was bright and pleasant to Abe Lincoln and Ann Rutledge 
and every passing day brought the time for the consummation of their 
love nearer, when, in the last days of July, 1835, Ann was attacked by a 
slow fever* from which she sickened and was soon confined to her bed. 
The best physicians in the vicinity were called in but failed to check the 
ravages of the disease. Lincoln became greatly alarmed about her condi- 
tion and made frequent pilgrimages to her bedside. As illustrative of his 
anxiety we quote the following statement of Mary, the daughter of Rev. 
John M. Berry, later the wife of Zarel Spears. Her father lived on Rock 
Creek, not far from the present location of the Rock Creek Presbyterian 
Church, and she was about 13 years of age when the incident occurred. 
The story, given in her own words as nearly as practicable, is as follows: 

“Ann Rutledge was Lincoln’s sweetheart. One evening shortly before 
her death, a terrible storm was brewing. Someone at our gate called, 
‘Hello!’ Father went to the door, and looking out into the gathering 
darkness and rain, he said: 

“Ts that you, Abe?’ 

“ «Ves, answered Lincoln. 

“<“Come in out of the storm,’ 

“No, I am on my way to see Ann. Have you heard whether she is 
better 7 

““We have not heard, but you cannot go on in this storm. Bring 
your saddlebags in and stop until morning.’ 

“Finally he was prevailed upon to stay. However, he did not go to 
bed, but walked the floor all night, and, very early in the morning, the 
storm haying subsided, he started on his way to Concord, the home of 
Ann Rutledge, a few miles north of Petersburg. 


*Said by Mrs. Mary (Rutledge) Moore to have been typhoid fever. 
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Grave or ANN RvurLeDGE 


Monument erected at her grave in Oakland Cemetery in 1922 by descendants of 
early settlers and others. 


“Ann did not recover from the fever which was sapping her life away, 
and for a long time Lincoln was inconsolable.”* 

Ann gradually grew worse and feeling that the end was not far off 
she asked for Lincoln and he was sent for. It is now impossible to deter- 
mine whether her cousin, McGrady, or her brother, David Rutledge, was 
sent after him. Lincoln was away doing a job of surveying that was quite 
urgent, but hurried to Ann’s bedside as soon as he received the word. The 
family retired from the room and left them alone together. What was 
said by them at this last leave-taking none but she and Lincoln ever knew, 
and so far as is known they never told. An hour later Lincoln was seen 
to leave the room, his head bowed with grief, his shoulders shaking with 
sobs and the tears streaming down his cheeks. Shortly afterward Ann 
tutledge died, and was buried in the little graveyard on the land of Samuel 


*From—‘Rock Creek—A Retrospect of One Hundred Years.” 
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Berry,* near the home of her uncle, William Rutledge, and Lincoln was 
disconsolate. From her funeral he returned to New Salem, bowed down 
with grief. Deserting the haunts of men, he wandered about over the 
hills and through the woods and by the banks of the river. He did not 
eat nor sleep. His friends, becoming alarmed at his condition and fearing 
for his reason, found him and took him to the home of Bowling Green, 
who took him in and gave him a room. Aunt Nancy, Green’s wife, moth- 
ered him and carried him sympathy and food until the poignancy of his 
grief was assuaged and he came to himself again. His was too strong a 
character to give up wholly to despair and, as time passed, he became his 
old self once more, yet his life thereafter was “somehow different.” Times 
would come when his mind would go back to his early love and his sorrow 
would be revived. Many pilgrimages were made by him to the little grave- 
yard containing her mortal remains where he would sit by the side of 
her grave, seeking to Commune with her in spirit. Sometime after Ann’s 
death Lincoln, on a visit to her family, stood by the window of Ann’s room 
and, giving way to an emotion he could not control, sobbed bitterly. Ann’s 
mother, “Aunt Mary,” as she was called, went to him and putting her 
arms around his shoulder told him not to let his grief over Ann’s death 
destroy him, or spoil his life—but to go on and fulfill the high promise 
the future had in store for him.** 

To his more intimate friends, he frequently said, “My heart is buried 
there with Ann Rutledge,” and, on a blustery, rainy, windy night, when 
Lincoln was visiting his friend, William G. Green, the pattering of the 
rain upon the roof, the soughing of the wind through the trees and the flash 
of the lightning so affected him that, with the tears streaming down his 
face, he bowed his head upon his breast and sobbed aloud. When ques- 
tioned by Green as to the cause of his grief and asked to control himself, 
he replied, “I cannot, Bill, I cannot, I am overcome with grief when I 
think of the storm, and of the rain beating on her grave.” Long years 
afterwards, Lincoln, in speaking of Ann Rutledge to a friend, is reported 


*This graveyard is in the south east quarter of the north west quarter of 
section 3, township 19 north, range 7 west of 83rd P. M., about one mile, almost 
due south, of the present Concord church and cemetery. It is 16 rods north and 
south, and 10 rods east and west and contains one acre. It is surrounded by the 
Peter Grosboll farm. Lately the descendants of those buried here have cleared 
off all the brush and erected a new fence around it. Ann’s brother, David, was 
later buried beside her and a monument erected at his grave. In the year 1890 
her remains were disinterred and moved to Oakland Cemetery south west of 
Petersburg, by Samuel Montgomery, a local undertaker who was secretary thereof. 
A bowlder was secured from Salem Hill and the name “Ann Rutledge” carved 
thereon, and placed at the grave. In the year 1921 a large monument was erected 
by descendants of the old settlers of Menard County, on which is carved the pas- 
sage, referring to her, from Spoon River anthology. 

**Letter from Sarah (Rutledge) Saunders. Interview with Mary (Rutledge) 


Moore. 
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Ruins of the old home of “Squire” Bowling Green, located at the foot of the 
bluffs about a half mile North of New Salem. It was in an upper room of this 
building that Lincoln stayed during the dark days following the death of Ann Rut- 
ledge, and here Lincoln stayed at intervals, all during 1831 to 1837. 


to have said, “I truly loved the girl,” and, after hesitating a moment, 
he added, “and I have loved the name of Rutledge ever since.” 

At this early day death was looked upon as the direct act of God 
and the preachers sometimes told parents that God had taken their child 
away to punish them for their sins, or, if this argument was not applicable, 
then they said that for some reason, unknown to mortals, the Lord had 
taken the loved one away, but that it was for the best and in the end 
would so prove, because God made no mistakes. His mind clouded with 
such ideas, it is not at all surprising that at first, his overwhelming grief 
at the loss of his loved one made him bitter and raised in his mind doubts 
as to the justice and mercy of God. But Dr. John Allen, a sincere Chris- 
tian, as efficient in the cure of the souls as of the bodies of his patients, 
called often on Lincoln at the Green home, and with his heart full of 
sympathy for his suffering friend, and the wise patience of a saint, gained 
Lincoln’s confidence and helped him the better to understand the “Eternal 
verities of God.” The gloom that oppressed him soon passed away as he 
came to understand that life and death come about in accordance with 
laws fixed by the creator in the beginning; and that for him to assume 
that he was so important that the Lord would pick him out for punish- 
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ment—had ordained Ann’s death to hurt and injure him—or had in any 
way directly willed that she should die—was so preposterous and so ego- 
tistical that it aroused that saving sense of humor that never deserted him 
for long, and saved his faith in a God of Love and Mercy.* 


Lincotn Stays WiruH Bowing GREEN. VOLUNTEERS TO REPRESENT 
PROSECUTRIX IN BastTarpy Case. Loses First Suir in Justice 
Court. Promises Mrs. Aste to Become Her Broruer- 
IN-Law. . CouRTSHIP oF Mary Owens. LeErrer 
To Frrpenp ExpnAininc AFFAIR. 


From this time on, Lincoln made his home for a considerable portion 
of the time with his friend, Bowling Green. It was here upon a Sunday 
morning, while stretched out upon the cellar door reading law, that he. 
for the first time, met Richard Yates, who during Lincoln’s presidency 
was war governor of this state. Yates had come up from Jacksonville to 
spend the week end with his friend, William G. Green, “to see that man, 
Lincoln, whom Billy talks about so much,” and was taken by Green over 
to Salem to meet Lincoln. From that beginning there grew up a close 
and firm friendship between the two that, except for one small rift, en- 
dured during life.** Lincoln continued to pursue his study of the law, 
when not employed at surveying and began to take interest in the trials 
in the justices’ courts. Long before this time, Lincoln had learned to 
write simple contracts, deeds and mortgages. A majority of the deeds 
and mortgages of property at New Salem were witnessed by Abraham 
Lincoln and were no doubt written by him. 

While surveying in the vicinity of Concord, he learned through Rob- 
ert Clary and James McGrady Rutledge, who were carrying the chain, that 
there was a hearing that afternoon in a bastardy suit before Squire Samuel 
Berry and that the defendant had employed Berry’s brother-in-law, who 
was visiting him and claimed to have been licensed to practice law, to 
look after his interests, and the girl, who was very poor, had no lawyer. 
Lincoln’s love of fair play caused him to suspend his surveying and to 
offer his services to the girl, which she thankfully accepted. In the ex- 
amination of the witnesses, most of whom were timid old ladies and Lin- 
coln’s friends, but not accustomed to court proceedings, he succeeded, at 


*Again in his grief over the loss of his son, Willie, on February 20, 1862, 
he reverted to those earlier teachings, saying, as he stood by his bier: “My poor 
boy, he was too good for this earth. God has called him home. I know he is 
much better off in Heaven, but we loved him so. It is hard to have him die.” 


**Yates, describing this meeting said that Lincoln was so long that he seemed 
to rise from the cellar door in sections and was so unprepossessing in appearance 
that he was very much disappointed in the man and wondered what there could 
possibly be about him that caused Billy to quote him so much and to be so attached 
to him. But that Squire Green insisted that they stay for dinner and before they 
parted that afternoon Yates, himself, was as much under the spell of Lincoln’s 
personality as was Billy. 
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“Sue Is THE VERY PicrurE or ANN RvTLepGe” 


Statement by McGrady Rutledge, Ann’s cousin and playmate, to the father of 
the subject of this picture. Following is a quotation from a letter to the League, 
from the lady’s father, one of the oldest and most reputable merchants in the city 
and signed by him on his death bed: 


“T noticed Mr. McGrady Rutledge at least two different times passing the 
office (where the subject of this photograph was keeping books) stopped, and looked 
at my daughter and thinking himself unnoticed took side glances at her from the 
side. This seemed so strange to me, from the old gentleman, I stepped outside and 
shook hands with him—thinking I would give him a chance to say something. After 
speaking a few words he asked me in a whisper who the young lady was that we had 
in the office. When I told him she was my daughter, he continued: ‘She is the very 
picture of Ann Rutledge, ” 
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once, in putting them at their ease by calling them by their given names, 
“Aunt Polly’ and “Aunt Sally,” and in his friendly easy way, guiding 
them in their testimony. In his address to the court at the close of the 
evidence, Lincoln hkened a man’s character in a case like this, to a piece 
of white cloth, which, though it becomes soiled, yet could be washed and 
hung out in the sun, and by the aid of the water, sun and air, would 
become white again; but that the character of the girl who was no more 
to blame, and in most instances not nearly so much to blame, as the man, 
was like a broken and shattered bottle or glass vessel, which could not 
be restored or made whole again.* 


The next suit in a justice court in which Lincoln appeared as counsel, 
was that of the Trent brothers, shortly after they purchased the Berry 
& Lincoln store, against Jack Kelso, to recover possession of a hog. Hogs 
were not kept up in those days but were allowed to roam about at will 
and root for their subsistence, as witness the expression: “Root hog or 
die.” Lincoln, appearing for the Trent brothers, proved by three’ witnesses 
that the hog belonged to them. Kelso testified that the hog belonged to 
him and was unsupported by witnesses. After Kelso finished his testi- 
mony, Squire Bowling Green, before whom the case was tried, asked if 
there were any further witnesses and, being advised to the contrary, an- 
nounced his judgment in favor of the defendant, Kelso. Lincoln was 
astonished and lingered behind after the ltigants had left. He then called 
the attention of the court to the rule of evidence which required a matter 
of fact to be determined in accordance with the greater weight or pre- 
ponderance of the testimony, to which Green replied, “Abe, the first duty 
of a court is to decide cases justly and in accordance with the truth. I 


*James McGrady Rutledge in his reminiscences written when he was 84 years 
of age, describes this incident as follows: 

“One day there was a law suit which we attended. It was a suit for damages 
brought by a young lady against a young man for his refusal to marry her. Her 
name was Sarah and his name was Samuel. The young lady was disgraced. The 
suit was tried before Samuel Berry, the Justice of the Peace. A man by the name 
of Dickenson was boarding at Squire Berry’s and taking census of the country. 
He understood some law, so the father of the young man got Dickenson to help 
him in the suit, as the defendant was not of age. Edwards, the step-father of 
the young lady, got Lincoln to help him, Lincoln had his surveying suit on. He 
made a comparison of the two. He called the young man a white dress and the 
young lady a glass bottle. He said you could soil the dress and it could be made 
to look well again, but strike a blow at the bottle and it was gone. Now he 
said the one who struck the blow was this young man. This was the first case 
Lincoln ever tried. He got a judgment for $100.00 damages for the lady. The 
father of the young man said it took two of the best horses he had to pay for it— 
that it was as good as 80 acres of land. They both lived to be over 80 years old 
and raised good families.” 

It is not outside the realms of probabilities that a Justice of the Peace, at 
this early day, in the absence of lawyers and with the county seat at Springfield 
thirty miles away, would assume powers of court of record and render a money 
judgment for the girl even in a bastardy proceeding. 
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Witt or Josnua Suorr 


Written by Lincoln in 1836 before his admission to practice in the spring of 1837 
and now published for the first time. The James Short named as one of the execu- 
tors was the “Uncle Jimmy” who bought back Lincoln’s surveying instruments and 
horse at execution sale. 
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know that shoat myself and I know it belongs to Kelso and that the 
plaintiffs and their witness lied.” 


It is said that Lincoln, in the trial of cases before justices, because 
he had not been admitted to practice law, did not charge any fees. And 
while he wrote many deeds, mortgages, wills, and simple contracts for 
his friends in and about New Salem, he rarely received pay therefor.* 

Among Lincoln’s intimate friends, were Dr. Bennett Abell and his 
wife, Elizabeth, who lived near New Salem. Mrs. Abell’s maiden name 
was Owens and she was born and reared in the state of Kentucky. Her 
sister, Mary, had visited Mrs. Abell a year or two before, and Lincoln 
had met her, On an occasion a year after Ann Rutledge’s death, when 
Lincoln delivered a letter to Mrs. Abell, she told him the letter was from 
her sister, Mary, and that she was shortly to go to Kentucky for a visit 
and was going to bring Mary back with her with the hope and expecta- 
tion that Lincoln would become her brother-in-law; that he had reached 
the age and time of life when he needed a wife to make a home for him, 
and Lincoln, falling in with her suggestion, stated that if she would do 
this and he did not become her brother-in-law, it would be through no fault 
of his. In due time, the trip was made and Mrs. Abell returned, her 
sister accompanying her. True to his word, Lincoln called upon the young 
lady. Instead of the slender, blooming maiden of his former acquaintance, 
he found a mature woman with an over-abundance of adipose tissue and 
with teeth indicating an excessive use of sweets. But swallowing his dis- 
appointment, he gallantly pressed his suit, but did not bring the matter 
finally to an issue until after his removal to Springfield in 1837 when he 
wrote the following letters which show the exact state of his feelings better 
than any words of ours. The letter to his friend, Mrs. Browning, which 
was intended for no eyes but hers and her husband’s, is no doubt much 
more frank than it otherwise would have been. 


“Friend Mary: 

“You will no doubt think it rather strange that I should write you a letter 
on the same day on which we parted; and I can only account for it by supposing 
that seeing you lately makes me think of you more than usual, while at our 
late meeting we had but few expressions of thoughts. You must know that I 
cannot see you or think of you with entire indifference; and yet it may be that 
you are mistaken in regard to what my real feelings toward you are. If I knew 
you were not, I should not trouble you with this letter. Perhaps any other man 


*It is said that Lincoln, in settling disputes, always reasoned the right and 
wrong of the matter out with the disputants and did it so plainly and_ logically 
that he convinced the one against whom he had to decide and kept the friendship 
of both. So many matters of this sort were referred to him, that a Justice of the 
Peace complained to him about it, declaring that he was interferring with his 
business and cutting down the fees of his office. Lincoln replied that he was sorry, 
but he could not bear to see his friends and neighbors spend their money in 
litigation and become enemies for life, when he could prevent it. 
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Dr. Joun ALLEN 


From a faded photograph furnished by 
his daughter, Mrs. King, of Jacksonville. Pub- 
lished for the first time in “Lincoln and New 
Salem.” 

Dr. Allen came to New Salem as early as 
August 28, 1831, because the records show a 


deed from James Pantier to him conveying 
lots 8 and 4 South of Main Street, of that 
date. Dr. Allen was a conscientious Christian 


and lived his religion. He organized the first 
Temperance Society in New Salem and com- 
promised upon the question of waiting upon 
patients on Sunday by relieving the distressed 
and suffering but dedicating the money earned 
wholly to the Lord’s work. Lincoln in defend- 
ing some women on a charge of disorderly 
conduct for interfering with the “orderly” 
course of a saloon that was getting all their 
husband’s earnings, scathingly rebuked the 
traffic and pointing to Dr. Allen, gave credit 
to his teachings for his own attitude toward 
the traffic. Dr. Allen ministered to Lincoln 
during the time following Ann Rutledge’s 
death and helped to restore his confidence in 
his mother’s faith and his interest in life, as 
well as his physical health. Dr. Allen moved 


to Petersburg about 1839 where he later died. 


- 


Mary Ann (Mitrer) Rurrepce 


Wite of James Rutledge and 
mother of Ann. She was born in 
Kentucky, October 21, 1787, married 
James Rutledge in that state Janu- 
ary 25, 1808, and died in Iowa, De- 
cember 26, 1878. She was hostess at 
the New Salem Inn from 1829 to 
1833, when she moved with her hus- 
band and family to a farm about a 
mile North of Concord, where her 
daughter, Ann Mayes, died August 
25, 1835, and the death of her hus- 
band followed, before the end of the 
year. 
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would know enough without further information, but I consider it my peculiar 
right to plead ignorance and your bounden duty to allow the plea. 

“I want in all cases to do right; and most particularly so in all cases with 
women. I want, at this particular time, more than anything else, to do right with 
you, and if I knew it would be doing right, as I rather suspect it would, to let 
you alone, I would do it. And for the purpose of making the matter as plain 
as possible, I now say, that you can now drop the subject, dismiss your thoughts 
(if you ever had any) from me forever, and leave this letter unanswered, without 
calling forth one accusing murmur from me. And I will even go further, and 
say, that if it will add anything to your comfort or peace of mind to do so, it 
is my sincere wish that you should. Do not understand by this that I wish to 
cut your acquaintance. I mean no such thing. What I do wish is that our further 
acquaintance shall depend upon yourself. If such further acquaintance would 
contribute nothing to your happiness, I am now willing to release you, provided 
you wish it; while, on the other hand, I am willing and even anxious to bind you 
faster if I am convinced that it will in any considerable degree add to your hap- 
piness. This, indeed, is the whole question with me. Nothing would make me 
more miserable, nothing more happy, than to know you so. 

“In what I have now said, I think I cannot be misunderstood; and to make 
myself understood is the sole object of this letter. 

“Tf it suits you best to not answer this—farewell—a long life and a merry one 
attend you. But if you conclude to write back, speak as plainly as I do. There 
can be neither harm nor danger in saying to me anything you think, just in the 
manner you think it. 

“My respects to your sister. “Your friend, 

“Lincoln.” 


“Dear Madam: Springfield, April 1, 1838. 

“Without apologizing for being so egotistical, I shall make the history of so 
much of my life as has elapsed since I saw you the subject of this letter. And, 
by the way, I now discover that, in order to give a full and intelligent account of 
the things I have done and suffered since I saw you, I shall necessarily have to 
relate some that happened before. 

“Tt was, then, in the autumn of 1836 that a married lady of my acquaintance 
and who was a great friend of mine, being about to pay a visit to her father and 
other relatives residing in Kentucky, proposed to me that on her return she would 
bring a sister of hers with her on condition that I would engage to become her 
brother-in-law with all convenient despatch. I, of course, accepted the proposal, 
for you know I could not have done otherwise, had I really been averse to it; 
but privately, between you and me I was most confoundedly well pleased with 
the project. I had seen the said sister some three years before, thought her intelli- 
gent and agreeable, and saw no good objection to plodding life through hand in 
hand with her. Time passed on, the lady took her journey, and in due time 
returned, sister in company sure enough. This stomached me a little; for it 
appeared to me that her coming so readily showed that she was a trifle too 
willing; but, on reflection, it occurred to me that she might have been prevailed 
on by her married sister to come, without anything concerning me ever having 
been mentioned to her; and so I concluded that, if no other objection presented 
itself, I would consent to waive this. All this occurred to me on hearing of her 
arrival in the neighborhood; for, be it remembered, I had not yet seen her, except 
about three years previous, as above mentioned, In a few days we had an inter- 
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View or Marin Parr or New Sarem—Looxine Towarp tHe Sourn Easr 


Shows the excavations of the old foundations of: (1) The Hill residence and 
later Tavern; (2) The Hill & McNeil (McNamar) Store; (38) The store bought by 
Green of the Chrisman Bros. and afterward occupied by Berry & Lincoln. The cor- 
ners and one side of the original rock foundation of the latter store building were 
found intact and show the principal building to have been 20 feet square on the out- 
side. These buildings were all North of Main Street. 


view; and, although I had seen her before, she did not look as my imagination 
had pictured her. I knew she was oversize, but now she appeared a fair match 
for Falstaff. I knew she was called an ‘old maid, and I felt no doubt of the 
truth of at least half of the appellation; but now, when I beheld her, I could not 
for my life avoid thinking of my mother; and this, not from withered features, for 
her skin was too full of fat to permit of its contracting into wrinkles, but from 
her want of teeth, weather-beaten appearance in general, and from a kind of 
notion that ran in my head that nothing could have commenced at the size of 
infancy and reached her present bulk in less than thirty-five or forty years; and, 
in short, I was not at all pleased with her. But what could I do? I had told 
her sister I would take her for better or for worse; and I made a point of honor 
and conscience in all things to stick to my word, especially if others had been 
induced to act on it, which in this case I had no doubt they had; for I was now 
fairly convinced that no other man on earth would have her, and hence the con- 
clusion that they were bent on holding me to my bargain. ‘Well,’ thought I, ‘I 
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have said it, and, be the consequences what they may, it shall not be my fault if 
I fail to do it. At once I determined to consider her my wife; and, this done, 
all my powers of discovery were put to work in search of perfections in her 
which might be fairly set off against her defects. I tried to imagine her handsome, 
which, but for her unfortunate corpulency, was actually true. Exclusive of this, 
no woman that I have ever seen has a finer face. I also tried to convince myself 
that the mind was much more to be valued than the person; and in this she was 
not inferior, as I could discover, to any with whom I had been acquainted. 

“Shortly after this, without coming to any positive understanding with her, 
I set out for Vandalia, where and when you first saw me. During my stay there 
I had letters from her which did not change my opinion of either her intellect 
or intention, but on the contrary confirmed it in both. 

“All this while, although I was fixed, ‘firm as the surge-repelling rock, in 
my resolution, I found I was continually resenting the rashness which had led me 
to make it. Through life, I have been in no bondage, either real or imaginary, 
from the thralldom of which I so much desired to be free. After my return home, 
I saw nothing to change my opinion of her in any particular. She was the same, 
and so was I. I new spent my time in planning how I might get along through 
life after my contemplated change of circumstances should have taken place, and 
how I might procrastinate the evil day for a time, which I really dreaded as 
much, perhaps more, than an Irishman does the halter. 

“After all my suffering upon this deeply interesting subject, here I am, wholly, 
unexpectedly, completely, out of the ‘scrape’; and now I want to know if you can 
guess how I got out of it—out, clear, in every sense of the term; no violation of 
word, honor, or conscience. I don’t believe you can guess, and so I might as well 
tell you at once. As the lawyer says, it was done in the manner following, to-wit: 
After I had delayed the matter so long as I thought I could in honor do (which, 
by the way, had brought me round into the last fall), I concluded I might as well 
bring it to a consummation without further delay; and so I mustered my resolution, 
and made the proposal to her direct; but, shocking to relate, she answered, ‘No.’ 
At first I supposed she did it through an affectation of modesty, which I thought 
but ill became her under the peculiar circumstances of her case; but on my renewal 
of the charge, I found she repelled it with greater firmness than before. I tried 
it again and again, but with the same success, or rather with the same want of 
success, 

“JT was finally forced to give it up; at which I very unexpectedly found myself 
mortified almost beyond endurance. I was mortified, it seemed to me, in a hundred 
different ways. My vanity was deeply wounded by the reflection that I had been 
too stupid to discover her intentions, and at the same time never doubting that 
I understood them perfectly; and also that she, whom I had taught myself to 
believe nobody else would have, had actually rejected me with all my fancied 
greatness. And, to cap the whole, I then for the first time began to suspect that 
I was really a little in love with her. But let it all go. Ill try and outlive it. 
Others have been made fools of by the girls; but this can never with truth be 
said of me. I most emphatically, in this instance, made a fool of myself. I have 
now come to the conclusion never again to think of marrying, and for this reason: 
I can never be satisfied with anyone who would be blockhead enough to have me. 

“When you receive this, write me a long yarn about something to amuse me. 
Give my respects to Mr. Browning. “Your sincere friend, 

“A. Lincoln.” 


Mrs. O. H. Browning. 
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made his announcement by means of a political hand bill, in which he set 
out his platform and the things for which he would stand if elected, 
This platform he published in the Springfield Journal, as follows: 


New Salem, June 14, 1826. 
“To the Editor of The Journal: 

“In your paper of last Saturday I see a communication over the signature 
of ‘Many Voters’ in which the candidates who are announced in the Journal are 
called upon to ‘show their hands.’ Agreed. Here’s mine: 

“I go for all sharing the privileges of the government who assist in bearing its 
burdens. Consequently, I go for admitting all whites to the right of suffrage 
who pay taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding females). 

“If elected I shall consider the whole people of Sangamon my constituents, 
as well those that oppose as those that support me. 

“While acting as their representative, I shall be governed by their will on al! 
subjects upon which I have the means of knowing what their will is; and upon 
all others I shall do what my own judgment teaches me will best advance their 
interests. Whether elected or not, I go for distributing the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands to the several States to enable our State, in common with others, 
to dig canals and construct railroads without borrowing money and paying the 
interest on it. 

If alive on the first Monday in November, I shall vote for Hugh L. White. 
for President. 

“Very respectfully, 
“A, Lincoln.” 


That Lincoln was far ahead of his time, is evidenced by the con- 
cluding sentence of the second paragraph in which he expresses himself 
as being in favor of women’s suffrage. If the principle is right now, it 
was right then. As stated by Herndon in his “Life of Lincoln,” Lincoln 
had pronounced views with reference to the great questions of moral and 
social reforms, under which he classed universal suffrage, temperance and 
slavery. “All such questions,” he observed one day, as they were discussing 
temperance in the office, “must find lodgment with the most enlightened 
souls who stamp them with their approval. In God’s own time they will 
be organized into law and thus woven into the fabric of our institutions.” 

In this canvass there were many joint discussions between the oppos- 
ing candidates, in all of which Lincoln took a prominent part. Following 
the practice of the time, Lincoln was usually accompanied by a number of 
his friends from New Salem who would take up their positions in different 
parts of the audience to lead the applause and to hector the opposing 
candidate. 

Another incident which illustrates Lincoln’s kindly disposition and 
serves to explain why men followed and loved te serve him is that of 
the “Skewed line” in Petersburg. 
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Picture of a part of the helpers on House Raising day, July 30, 1918, at New 
Salem. Among those present and helping are two of the three county commission- 
ers, the Postmaster, the Mayor, two lawyers, one doctor, the county treasurer, one 
preacher, eight merchants, one dentist and many prominent farmers and men en- 
gaged in other lines. Among this number at least six knew Lincoln personally and 
few of the others could not boast an ancestor who had known Lincoln and carried 
grist to the mill to be ground by him. 


When he was called upon to survey the original town of Petersburg 
in February, 1836, he found that Jemima Elmore, the widow of an old 
friend who had been a member of his company in the Black Hawk war, 
had bought a little tract of land and built a home where she lived with 
her children, within the grounds to be surveyed, and “that, if the streets 
ran straight north and south, a part of her house would be in the street. 
To save the house he set his compass to run south one degree east, and 
ran the cross streets at right angles to the north and south streets. One 
result of this “skewing” of the lines was that there was an irregular strip 
left on both the north and south side of the town. the strip on the south 
being 38% feet wide at the west end and 841% feet wide at the east end. 


Colonel Robert Allen, a brother of Dr. John Allen of New Salem and 


of considerable local prominence as a democratic politician, during the 
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absence of Lincoln, visited New Salem and insinuated that he knew certain 
facts, which, if known to the public, would damn both Lincoln and Ninnian 
W. Edwards—a candidate on the same ticket—but that he purposed to keep 
his knowledge to himself out of personal consideration for Lincoln. Natu- 
rally, this statement of the Colonel’s aroused the curiosity of Lincoln’s 
New Salem friends and, since there was nothing in his life or conduct 
that the public did not nor might not know, he immediately called the 
Colonel’s hand, as shown in the following letter: 


New Salem, June 21, 1836. 
Dear Colonel: 

“IT am told that during my absence last week you passed through the place 
and stated publicly that you were in possession of facts, which if known to the 
public would entirely destroy the prospects of N. W. Edwards and myself at the 
ensuing election, but that through favor to us you would forbear to divulge them. 
No one has needed favors more than I, and generally few have been less unwilling 
to accept them, but in this case favor to me would be injustice to the public, and 
therefore I must beg your pardon for declining it. That I once had the confidence 
of the people of Sangamon county is sufficiently evident; and if I have done any- 
thing, either by design or misadventure, which if known would subject me to a 
forfeiture of that confidence, he that knows of that thing, and conceals it, is a 
traitor to his country’s interest. 

“T find myself wholly unable to form any conjecture of what fact or facts, 
real or supposed, you spoke; but my opinion of your veracity will not permit me 
for a moment to doubt that you at least believed what you said. I am flattered 
with the personal regard you manifested for me; but I do hope that on mature 
reflection you will view the public interest as a paramount consideration and there- 
fore let the worst come. 

“T assure you that the candid statement of facts on your part, however low 
it may sink me, shall never break the ties of personal friendship between us. 

“T wish an answer to this, and you are at liberty to publish both if you choose, 

Very respectfully, 
“A. Lincoln.” 


Col. Robert Allen. 


But Colonel Allen failed to make known the “facts” or to reply to this 
letter. He appears to have sought the tall timber and to have remained 
in seclusion during the remainder of the campaign. 

It was during this campaign that Lincoln exhibited those peculiar 
qualities of mind and heart which later were to endear him to the great 
mass of people. Following his friend and colleague, Edwards, who was a 
man of quick and fierce temper, and who had retorted in a very angry 
manner to the aspersions of an opponent, arousing the different factions 
to fighting heat, Lincoln poured oil upon the troubled waters and, first 
quieting his auditors, launched into one of the most eloquent and convinc- 
ing speeches he ever made, carrying the crowd with him almost to a man. 
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When the crowd was about to disperse, one George Forquer, who was a 
man of mature years and of recognized ability as a lawyer and politician 
and who had recently left the Whigs and joined the democratic party, 
immediately following which he had been appointed registrar of the land 
office at a salary of $3,000.00 per year and who possessed the only light- 
ning-rod in Springfield, fearing the political effect of Lincoln’s speech, 
asked to be heard. He began his speech by saying that the young man who 
had just spoken would have to be taken down and that he was sorry the 
task had fallen upon him. In his attitude throughout his speech, he as- 
sumed an air of superiority and veiled contempt for the awkward and 
ungainly youth, which stirred up Lincoln’s resentment. Listening intently, 
his face expressing suppressed excitement, Lincoln, immediately following 
the close of his address, stepped upon the platform to make reply. As 
said by Mr. Herndon, in quoting Joshua Speed, who was present on this 
oeeasion, “I have heard him often since in the courts and befere the people, 
but never saw him appear and acquit himself as well as upon that occasion. 
His reply to Forquer was characterized by great dignity and force. I 
shall never forget the conclusion of that speech: ‘Mr. Forquer commenced 
his speech by announcing that the young man would have to be taken down. 
It is for you, fellow citizens, not for me to say whether I am up, or down. 
The gentleman has seen fit to allude to my being a young man; but he 
forgets that I am older in years than I am in the tricks and trades of 
politicians. I desire to live, and I desire place and distinction; but I 
would rather die now than, like the gentleman, live to see the day that 
I would change my politics for an office worth $3,000.00 a year, andsthch 
feel compelled to erect a lightning rod to protect a guilty conscience from 
an offended God.” The effect of this rejoinder was wonderful and gave 
Forquer and his lightning rod a notoriety, the extent of which none envied 
him.” 
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At the ensuing election, the whole whig ticket was elected, Lincoln 
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uine.” This session was one of the most important ever held in the State 
of Illinois. Much money was spent in the way of public improvements 
and however much the wisdom of this, at that time, might be questioned, 
Lincoln only represented his constituents and party in this, and they 
showed their approval by electing him to succeed himself at the two follow- 
ing elections. Herndon, who was Lincoln’s law partner for a number of 
years, says of him, “He never had, what some people call ‘money sense.’ 
By reason of his peculiar nature and construction, he was endowed with 
none of the elements of a political economist. He was enthusiastic and 
theoretical to a certain degree ; and could take hold of, and wrap himself up 
in, a great moral question: but in dealing with the financial and commer- 
cial interests of a community or government, he was equally as inadequate 
as he was ineffectual in managing the economy of his own household.” 


The most important matter, to his own constituents, that was done by 
this legislature was the removal of the state capital from Vandalia to 
Springfield, the management of the bill for this purpose being entrusted to 
Lincoln. The fight was a warm one. Twice it was laid upon the table by 
its opponents. In the darkest moments Lincoln never despaired of ultimate 
success and by his shrewd knowledge of human nature and wise counsels, 
rallied his forces and won the day, securing the passage of the bill by both 
houses a day or two before the close of the session. 

The slavery question was beginning to agitate the minds of the people 
and in a legislature, most of whose members were from the South, it would 
not he eapected that there would be anything but pro-slavery sentiment. 
Such was the case in this legislature when a resolution was introduced dis- 
approving of the formation of abolition societies and of the doctrine promul- 
gated by them and setting out that: “the right of property in slaves is 
secured to the slave holding states by the federal constitution, and that 
they cannot be deprived of that right without their consent.” 

“That the general government cannot abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia against the consent of the citizens of said district, without 
a manifest breach of good faith.” 

Lincoln was opposed to its passage and solicited his colleagues to join 
him in signing a carefully worded protest against the same. This, they 
all declined to do, except one, Dan Stone. The protest was prepared by 
Lincoln and so carefully worded that his position in opposition to slavery 
was maintained without any commitment as to the manner in which that 
opposition was to become effective. The protest was in the following 
words: 

“Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having passed both branches 


of the General Assembly at its present session, the undersigned hereby protest 
against the passage of the same. 
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“They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both injustice and 
bad policy, but that the promulgation of abolition doctrines tends rather to increase 
than abate its evils. 

“They believe that the congress of the United States has no power under the 
constitution to interfere with the institution of slavery in the different states. 

“They believe that the congress of the United States has the power under the 
constitution to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, but that the power 
ought not to be exercised unless at the request of the people of the district. 

“The difference between these opinions and those contained in the above reso- 
lutions is their reason for entering this protest. 

“Dan Stone, 
“A. Lincoln, 


“Representatives from the county of Sangamon.” 


The protest. declares that he “believes that the institution of slavery 
is founded on both injustice and bad policy,” and Lincoln, from the time 
he expressed his intention, “if I ever get a chance to hit that thing, Vl 
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hit it hard,” until his emancipation proclamation destroying slavery in 
the United States, never swerved from the line he had laid out for himself. 

On their return from Vandalia, the “long nine” were met and escorted 
to Springfield by a triumphal procession. They were welcomed by public 
dinners and much speech making and their praises sung by the local 
orators and inhabitants, Lincoln receiving the lion’s share. 

Before leaving Springfield for his New Salem home, he had been 
licensed to practice law and had consummated plans to enter into partner- 
ship with his old friend of Black Hawk war days, Major John T. Stuart, 
who had been his colleague in the preceding legislature and from whom 
he had borrowed text-books on the law. 


Lincotn Rerurns to New Satem. Visrts ANN Rurbepce’s Grave. 
Moves To SPRINGFIELD 

He then made his way back to New Salem to the scenes of his labors 
of the preceding six years, where he had come as he later said, “a strange, 
friendless, uneducated, penniless boy, working on a flat-boat at ten dollars 
per month,” like a piece of floating driftwood upon the current of the 
placid Sangamon ; where he had, by his physical prowess and sheer strength 
of mind and will, tamed the wild and reckless gang from Clary’s Grove 
and made them his willing followers and staunchest supporters and friends ; 
where by constant application he had mastered the elements of English 
grammar and acquired a sufficient knowledge of the higher mathematics 
to enable him to do well and accurately all plain surveying; where he had 
read Shakespeare and Burns and other standard works of poetry and 
prose and had mastered the law: where he had met and loved and patiently 
waited, to declare that love, and wooed and won and, by death, lost Ann 
Rutledge. Here he had formed the closest and most enduring friendships 
of his life. The name of “Honest Abe,” here acquired, followed him 
throughout his life and, whether at Springfield or at Washington, he was 
always ready to extend to the friends of New Salem days a helping hand 
and a hearty welcome to his house and home. 

What must have been his thoughts on the long trip from Springfield to 
New Salem on this occasion? What thoughts of his lost love and how sad- 
dened he must have been when he considered his removal from the scenes 
of his long association with her, and his old friends who had proved their 
friendship by their acts as well as their words! 

Stealing away, as local tradition has it, probably for the last time, to 
the old Concord Settlement cemetery* and there, at the grave of Ann 


*In June, 1849, Abraham Goodpasture conveyed to James Berry, John T. Jones 
and Zachariah Clary, as “Trustees of the Concord Settlement,” the acre tract on 
which this cemetery is located. It begins 12 rods and 17 links east of the north 
east corner of the north west quarter of the south west quarter of Sec. 3-18-7, runs 
thence north 16 rods, thence east 10 rods, thence south 16 rods and thence west 
10 rods to beginning. 
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Nancy (Armsrronc) McHenry 


Nancy (Armstrong) McHenry, wife 
of Henry McHenry and sister of 
Jack Armstrong, was born in Ten- 
nessee in the year 1810, and died at 
Petersburg, Illinois, in 1894. She 
entertained Lincoln many times in her 
home and her confidence in and 
friendship for him is established 
when it is known that she permitted 
him to name her daughter ‘“Parthena 
Jane.” 


ParTHena HILyi 


Mrs. Hill, whose maiden name was 
Nance, was married to the New Sa- 
lem merchant, Samuel Hill, July 28, 
1835. She was born August 13, 1816, 
in Green County, Kentucky, coming 
to Clary’s Grove when quite young, 
and was a great admirer and confi- 
dant of Lincoln. She died at Peters- 
burg, July 1, 1898. Mrs. Hill made 
the dress, shown elsewhere in this 
book, of goods taken from her hus- 
band’s store at New Salem, and the 
bonnett and fan came from this same 
store. 


Rutledge, seeking answer to many of the most perplexing problems of 
religion and life, he held communion in spirit with her and gained hope 
and faith and new strength to meet the burdens of his new duties and 


new ambitions in life. 


And so, as quietly as he had come, with few additional worldly effects, 
but immeasurably richer in experience of life, in education of heart and 
intellect, in strength of character, in all those qualities that go to the mak- 
ing of a Man, he left New Salem fully qualified and equipped to take up 
the duties and responsibilities of the larger life before him. 
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LOWELL’S APOSTROPHE TO LINCOLN 


In Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemoration, July 21, 1865. 


Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
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Somr oF LINCOLN’S FRIENDS AND AssocrATEs AT NEW SALEM. 


Lincoln’s first associate at New Salem was Denton Offut, for whom he piloted 
a flat boat from Sangamon town, located on the Sangamon River near Springfield, 
down this river to the Illinois, and down the Illinois and Mississippi to New 
Orleans, in the early spring of 1831, and for whom he afterwards clerked in a store 
at New Salem. Offut is described as a short, heavy set man of good natured, 
amiable disposition, free handed, and of great sociability. He was a trader and 
speculator and always had his eyes open to the main chance. His sociable pro- 
clivities led him to frequent the drinking places where, after imbibing freely, he 
would become garrulous. He was a good judge of men and had implicit faith 
in Lincoln, leaving him to operate his store with very little supervision. He never 
returned to Springfield or New Salem after he disappeared in 1832, but years 
later, in 1859, was seen by T. W. McNeely in the state of Mississippi. 


T. W. McNerry was the son of R. T. McNeely who formerly owned property 
at New Salem and through whom the son had heard of Offut. Young McNeely 
had just graduated from law college at Louisville, Kentucky, and learning that 
tutors were in demand among the large plantation owners of the south, at good 
wages, he had gone to Mississippi and was employed as tutor in the family of a 
prominent planter. Hearing talk of a man nearby, whose name was Offut, who 
had achieved quite a reputation as a tamer of bad horses, McNeely met the man 
and told him he had heard his father speak of a Denton Offut who owned a store 
at New Salem and for whom Abe Lincoln clerked. Offut admitted that he was 
the same man and asked about the people he remembered, and particularly about 
Lincoln. He told McNeely to tell Lincoln to get out of politics and to quit the 
law, and to engage in some decent, legitimate business; for him to come down and 
join him at the horse taming game and they would make a barrel of money. 
McNeely, after his return to Illinois the next Spring, being in Springfield where 
Lincoln then lived, was reminded of the word sent by Offut and spoke about it 
to a brother attorney who advised that Lincoln, notwithstanding his political 
prominence, was very approachable and would be very glad to have any word 
Offut might have sent him. Accordingly McNeely went to his office and introducing 
himself, told Lincoln of his meeting with Offut and of Offut’s work and then de- 
livered Offut’s message. Lincoln turned his head slightly to look out of the office 
window, and smilingly said: “That is Denton Offut, all right.” 

James Rurtevce is said to have been a man of medium size, with fair skin 
and blue eyes. He was a native of South Carolina. From there he migrated with 
other members of his family to Georgia, from Georgia to Tennessee, from there to 
Kentucky, and from Kentucky to Illinois. He was descended from that Rutledge 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. Another member of the family had 
been appointed Judge of the United States Supreme Court, and another was a 
prominent member of Congress. He was married in Henderson County, Kentucky, 
to Mary Ann Miller, and moved to White County, Illinois, in the fall of 1813, at 
which time Anna Mayes Rutledge was a babe in arms. James Rutledge, his brother, 
William, and his nephew, John M. Camron, and their respective families, moved 
to what is now Menard County and settled in the Concord neighborhood, north 
of Petersburg, about the year 1825. Thomas Camron, the father of John M. 
Camron, and James Rutledge married sisters, and William Rutledge married a 
sister of John M. Camron*. The Rutledges were of English stock, and the 


*Letter of Sally (Rutledge) Saunders, May 10 


More, September 21, 1926. , 1918. Interview with Mary (Rutledge) 
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Camrons and Millers were Scotch. James Rutledge was a man of high character 
and possessed of a fair education. He was quiet in manner, of good habits and 
dignified carriage. He was elected chairman of the debating society at New 
Salem and was accustomed to preside at most of their community meetings. His 
word was as good as his bond. He sold his property in the town of New Salem, 
being 66 feet off of the west side of block two south of Main Street in the first 
survey, to Nelson Alley for $200.00, the deed therefor being executed on November 
26, 1832, by John Camron, who entered the land and therefore held the legal title. 
On July 26, of that year, he conveyed to John McNamar, for the consideration of 
$50.00, the north 40 of the 80 acres entered by him in February, 1828, and on 
January 20, 1833, he conveyed the south 40 of this 80 to John Jones, for the con- 
sideration of $300.00. John M. Camron had entered the east half of the south- 
east quarter of section 28, in township 19 north, Range 7 west of the 3rd P. M. 
on February 8, 1828. On December 9, 1831, he conveyed the north half of this 
half section to John McNamar for a consideration of $200.00. Some time during 
the early part of the year 1833, James Rutledge moved, with his family, onto 
this tract of land, owned by John McNamar. It was here that Ann and he both 
died, the former, August 25, and the latter December 3, 1835. Early in 1836 his 
widow with the family, except David, moved to Fulton County, Illinois, and the 
next year they moved to Van Buren County, Iowa. 


In later years, during one of Lincoln’s political campaigns a story was circulated 
about him to the effect that he still owed the Rutledge family money for boarding 
him while they resided at New Salem. Word of this came to Mrs. Rutledge and she 
immediately wrote to Lincoln stating that she knew and he knew it was untrue, and 
she wanted him to know that the story did not come from her or any member of 
her family. Lincoln promptly replied, assuring her that he knew that neither she 
nor her family had been, in any way, responsible for the story.* 

Bowiine Green was born in North Carolina in 1787. He was taken by his 
mother, Nancy (Green) Armstrong, to Tennessee when a child. He moved with the 
Armstrong family to White County, Illinois, about 1816 where he married Nancy 
Potter and, with most of his mother’s family and those of his wife, followed John 
(Jack) Clary, who had married Rhoda Armstrong, his half sister, to Clary’s Grove 
in this county in 1819. He entered the quarter section of land adjoining New 
Salem on the north and lived there till he died, February 13, 1841. He was elected 
Justice of the Peace in August, 1831, and was still taking acknowledgments to con- 
veyances as late as 1837. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity. At the time 
of his death the weather was so cold and the roads so bad it was not practicable 
for the members of this order to attend his funeral and it was decided to hold 
Masonic rites at his grave later when the weather moderated. Along with the other 
ceremonies Lincoln was selected to deliver a short eulogy, and was so overcome with 
emotion that he was unable to finish his address, and with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, he turned and offering his arm to Aunt Nancy, escorted her home. 


Lincoln assisted Mrs. Green in the settlement of her husband’s estate and when 
a note for $100.00 given by Mentor Grahanr at the sale was not paid, he brought 
suit for her on the note and secured judgment in the district court of Menard 
County. Bowling Green was buried in a little cemetery on the hill side a short dis- 
tance North West of his residence, and his wife was later laid beside him. Many 


*Letter of Sally (Rutledge) Saunders, to the writer, 1918. This story probably grew out 
of the circumstance, mentioned in detail elsewhere in the text, of Lincoln’s delivery of 
Berry’s note to Rutledge in satisfaction of a debt. 
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years later their remains were moved to Oakland Cemetery and re-interred near the 
center of the old grounds. 


Mentor Granam, the school téacher, “squatted” on a 40 acre tract, a quarter of 
a mile west of the west line of New Salem and later—in 1833—entered it. He 
cleared it of timber and erected a brick dwelling house and here he lived during 
most of the time Lincoln lived at New Salem. The Salem school house was in the 
south west corner of the south west quarter of section 25, on which New Salem 
was located and about 200 feet west and a little south of the old grave yard. He 
first taught school at the Baptist church on the Felix Green farm—the west half of 
the north west quarter of section 35—18—7, later when the school house at New 
Salem was erected, he taught there, and thereafter, through a period of fifty years, 
he taught at many different schools in Menard County. He was born near Greens- 
burg, Kentucky, in 1800, and came to New Salem in 1828. Outside of an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the three R’s he was self educated, having assistance from his 
uncle, Johnson Graham, a Baptist Minister, who possessed a very good library for 
those days, to which young Mentor had access. 


He was a man of strong prejudices and if he liked a pupil, was blind to his 
faults. If he disliked a pupil he could see little good in him. He did not spoil 
many children, however, by sparing the rod. It is said that he rarely smiled and was 
never known to laugh heartily—that he was devoid of any sense of humor. He was 
attracted to Lincoln because of Lincoln’s proficiency in clerking at the election a 
few days after he arrived at New Salem, and always thereafter retained a high 
regard for his mental qualities. When bothered by any knotty problem in mathe- 
matics or confused in his study of grammar, Lincoln, after the evening meal, would 
walk to Graham’s home for assistance. As reported by members of the family, 
many times when they would awake at midnight, Graham and Lincoln would still 
be at work. This was particularly true during the time Lincoln was learning sur- 
veying. 

Graham had a large family of children, mostly girls, and the niggardly pay he 
received, as a school teacher, was hardly sufficient for him to make ends meet. As a 
result he was not always able to meet his obligations, and on one occasion was sued 
by Mrs. Bowling Green, on a hundred dollar note, Lincoln acting as her attorney. 
This was a friendly suit, as the record shows that the defendant appeared in person 
and confessed judgment for the principal and interest due.* Later the judgment 
was paid and satisfied of record. Many interesting incidents, in the life of this 
pioneer, are related by those of the following generation, many of whom were his 
pupils and are now rapidly passing on. It is told of him that while teaching at 
Rock Creek one of his pupils, Joe Dickenson by name, had a tack which he proposed 
to use in a place where it would do the most good, and while awaiting this oppor- 
tunity, desiring to use his hands, he put the tack in his mouth and accidently swal- 
lowed it. As a result he became greatly frightened and cried lustily, and Graham 
asked him what was the matter with him. Little Joe replied that he had swallowed 
a tack, whereupon, Graham grabbed him by the coat collar, lifted him out of the 
seat and bent him over his knee, saying, “Puke, puke, I tell you.” Little Joe 
answered, “I can’t puke, I can’t.” And Graham laid into him with his hand saying, 


* Nancy Green 
vs. t ovember ft, 1845. 
Mentor Graham ; 
“This day came the plaintiff by Lincoln and Herndon, her attorneys, and_ the said de- 
fendant in proper person comes and confesses judgment in favor of said plaintiff for the 
gum of one hundred twelve dollars and twenty-three cents, and with the assent of the 
plaintiff agrees that judgment may be entered against him accordingly.” 
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“Now puke, or I'll spank you until you do.” Little Joe tried his best and soon 
gave such a powerful retch that the tack came up and with such force that it was 
thrown out upon the floor. 

Graham, in his early life, was a member of the primitive (Hardshell) Baptist 
Church. When Dr. John Allen came to New Salem and organized a temperance 
society, in the early thirties, Graham became a member, signing a pledge to refrain 
from the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage. As a result Graham was tried 
by his church board and expelled from membership. At the same time another 
member was expelled for getting drunk. It is said that another member arose 
in his seat, and taking from his hip pocket a flask half full of whiskey, and 
holding it up before the audience said, “You have expelled one man for not 
drinking at all and another man for drinking too much. I should like to have some 
of you tell me just how much of this ‘critter’ a man has to drink to be in full fellow- 
ship and good standing in this church.” Mentor Graham died at Black, South 
Dakota, in the year of 1884, at the age of 84 years. 

Henry McHenry was born in the state of Tennessee in the year 1802, and died 
at Petersburg, Illinois, December 24, 1881. He came to what was then Sangamon 
County, Illinois, and settled not far from Salisbury about 1821. A short time later 
he took up a claim near Clary’s Grove, and a short time afterwards sold this claim 
and moved to Sandridge. He later disposed of his Sandridge property and entered 
a large tract of land a short distance west of Robinson’s Mill (Bobtown), where he 
lived for many years and raised most of his family. 


In 1853 he bought Lots 7, 8, 9 and 10 in Block 66 of John Taylor’s addition and 
erected ‘the first brick hotel building in Petersburg. He operated this hotel for many 
years and finally sold it and retired from active business. 


McHenry was of Scotch-Irish and Dutch stock. He married Nancy Armstrong, 
a sister of the wife of Jack Clary, and followed Clary and the rest of the Armstrong 
family to this country. McHenry’s acquaintance with Lincoln began shortly after 
his arrival at New Salem and gradually ripened into a firm and enduring friendship. 
McHenry was of the same political faith as Lincoln and soon became one of his 
advisors and boosters. He and his family were on more intimate terms with Jack 
and Hannah Armstrong than were any other members of this extensive family and 
Jack always came to him when in need of backing or financial assistance. 

Henry McHenry scolded Lincoln for his intensive application to the study of 
surveying and warned him of the danger of brain fever. Lincoln, when in his neigh- 
borhood, never failed to go to his house to stay over night and on one of these visits 
was permitted by McHenry’s wite, Nancy, to name her little three year old daughter 
after Parthena Nance. 

During the Civil war Henry McHenry was appointed Provost Marshal by 
President Lincoln and he did much to keep down the spirit of rebellion and to 
uphold the Union. It is said that on one occasion McHenry went to Chandlerville, 
arrested a couple of deserters and took them to Petersburg where they were kept 
under guard in a back room of a hotel. The “Knights of the Golden Circle” rallied 
to their rescue and it looked like trouble. However, being advised of the activities 
of this organization in the community, Governor Yates had sent a company of 
Cavalry to the vicinity of Petersburg and fifteen of them were hid in the willows at 
the edge of town. When word of this got about the “Knights,” who knew they 
would have to kill McHenry in order to get his prisoners, and that they could not 
reach the Rebel lines with a company of U. S. Cavalry on their heels, retired and 
the next day these prisoners were delivered by him to this company of soldiers. 
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Henry McHenry was a man of large frame, spare and upstanding and about six 
feet in height. He weighed around 185 pounds—had steel blue eyes and light brown 
hair. No man in the country was so well hated as he by the rebel sympathizers and 
lawless element and his life was often threatened and in constant jeopardy. How- 
ever, he fearlessly performed his duty. 

Wri1iam F. Berry, partner of Lincoln in a store at New Salem, was the son 
of John M. Berry, who settled on Rock Creek about four miles a little west of south 
from New Salem in the year of 1822. John M. Berry was a Cumberland Presby- 
terian Preacher who rendered much service to this denomination and established 
many local congregations throughout central Illinois. He is said to have been a 
very strong temperance advocate, believing in and teaching total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage.* Lincoln, during his life at New Salem, 
enjoyed the friendship of John M. Berry, and frequently visited him at his home. 
It is told by Mr. Berry’s daughter, Mary Spears, that Lincoln came one evening to 
see her father and was advised that he had to preach that night at Wiley Renshaw’s 
and invited Lincoln to go along. Lincoln assented, and with Mr. Berry in the lead, 
and the young people following, they walked the two miles to the Renshaw place 
and back again that evening after the sermon ended. Mr. Berry was well pleased 
when Lincoln purchased the interest of J. R. Herndon in the New Salem store and 
became a partner of his son. As is often the case, Berry Sr., while being able to 
influence others, was unsuccessful with his own son who early in life acquired habits 
of dissipation which grew on him and finally resulted in his death on the tenth day 
of January, 1835. 

Upon his return from attendance at the meeting of the legislature at Vandalia 
in the spring following the death of William F. Berry, in 1835, and it was found 
that Berry’s estate was insolvent, Lincoln gathered up all the outstanding Berry 
and Lincoln notes that he could get hold of, and gave his personal notes to the 
holders in place thereof. Peter VanBergen, who owned one of these, refused to 
extend to Lincoln any further time for payment and brought suit on the note. He 
secured a judgment and sold Lincoln’s horse and surveying instruments on execution. 
These were bought in by James Short and turned back to Lincoln, who was told he 
could pay for them when he got the money. The assumption of this indebtedness, 
amounting to over $1,100.00, was a hard blow to Lincoln, who had expected to be 
married some time during the next year. 

William F. Berry was a member of Captain Abraham Lincoln’s Company in the 
Black Hawk War and was mustered out on account of expiration of the term of 
enlistment, on May 27, 1832. Upon his return to New Salem he purchased the 
interest of James Herndon in a store there, taking his place as a partner of J. Rowan 
Herndon, his brother. There is some question as to the location of this store build- 
ing. Only one plat of the town—that of R. J. Onstott—purports to show jt. This 
plat places it across the street west of the Rutledge Inn on Lot 3 south of Main 
Street, which was purchased by James Pantier in 1829 and by him conveyed to Dr. 
John Allen in August, 1831. There is, however, of record a mortgage given by 
William F. Berry, April 29, 1833, to E. C. Blankenship, on the west half of Lot 1, 
South of Main Street, for $250.00, conditioned as follows: “If Abraham Lincoln 
shall satisfy the demands of a note by him executed and endorsed by J. R. Herndon, 
bearing date April —, 1833, payable to E. C. Blankenship, the above to be null, void 
and of no effect.” Evidently Lincoln had borrowed this money to take up a note 


*The incident wherein Lincoln credits Dr. Allen with responsibility for his ideas con- 
cerning the liquor traffic as herein related, has also been credited to John M. Berry. 
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he owed to Herndon and Herndon had endorsed it, and Berry had executed the 
mortgage as security. Was this the half lot on which was located the Herndon 
Brothers store? 

Samvert Hira was born in New Jersey in the year of 1800. At the age of 20 
years he migrated to Cincinnati, Ohio, From here he went to Illinois in 1829 and 
settled at New Salem, where he entered the mercantile business, as a partner of 
John McNamar. He was the first postmaster at New Salem. He was a small, 
slender man of irascible temperament. He couldn’t drive a horse without fighting 
him, and so his wife drove whenever they went riding together. He was proud of 
carriage and when disposed to be so, was very gallant toward the ladies. He didn’t 
“go much on meetin’ houses” nor “loud mouth yellin’ preachers.” He cultivated 
the friendship of the drinking element and sought to sell them the liquor they drank. 
They were in the very great majority, and made him money. There was a feud on 
between him and Peter Cartright. Cartright who had many of the qualities of a 
neighborhood bully, used to sit on the porch in front of the store and make deroga- 
tory remarks about Hill. One day Cartright said that he thought for a long tim= 
Sam Hill didn’t have any soul, but to test it out he put a quarter of a dollar be- 
tween Hill’s lips and found out he sure enough did have a soul—that it had come 
up after that quarter. Hill was a democrat and the front porch of his store was 
the meeting place of the politicians. He had a falling out with Jack Armstrong and 
hired Alex Furgeson’s brother John to whip him, the prize being a set of China 
plates with blue stripes on them. Furgeson was a much larger man than Armstrong 
and finally managed to get the better of him, but was severely punished himself. 
He afterwards said that he never again wanted to buy a set of plates at so high a 
price. 

Samuel Hill married Parthena Nance on July 28, 1835. J. M. Berry, the Rock 
Creek preacher, performed the ceremony. He built a two story house just west of 
his store building. It was the most pretentious and the only two story house in the 
village, which was in keeping with his financial standing and importance. Hill 
moved from New Salem to Petersburg in 1839, taking his store building, but leay- 
ing his residence, which was turned into a hotel, and called Hill’s Tavern. It is 
said that Hill, in his courtly, gallant way, was paying court to Ann Rutledge when 
the announcement was made of her engagement to John (McNeil) McNamar, and 
that Hill was so chagrined and angry that he made out an inventory of their 
stock, put a price on same, and wrote McNeil an abusive letter in which he said that 
they could be partners no longer and that he would either sell his own or buy 
McNeil’s interest at the price named. McNeil appears to have lost this inventory 
and it was found and picked up on the street by some of the children of New Salem, 
who gave it to Lincoln. Lincoln took it to the Hill-McNeil store and exhibited it to 
McNeil, explaining where it was found, when Hill snatched it from Lincoln’s hand 
and threw it into the fire. 

Hill had but one child, John, that lived to be grown. He went to Georgia, where 
he died while still a comparatively young man. Sam Hill became well to do as a 
merchant and sold out his store at Petersburg and bought a half interest in Hardin 
Bales’ Woolen Mills. He lost the greater part of his investment by the burning of 
the mill, and soon afterwards died. 

Joun (McNrem) McNamar was born in New York. Later the family moved to 
Ohio. His parents were in good circumstances and gave him a fair education. 
About the time he came of age the family met with financial reverses, and John left 
home to make his fortune in the west. He fell in with Samuel Hill and became his 
partner as detailed above. 
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Rey. William E. Barton advised the writer a year or so before the publication 
of his “Life of Lincoln,” that the story that McNamar had first gone by the name 
of McNeil was a myth and he was going to so state in his book. We searched the 
records and found where John McNeil, on the 4th day of November, 1831, had 
entered an 80 acre tract of land—the west one-half of the north east quarter of sec- 
tion 28—19—7, on Sand Ridge in this County. We learned from the old settlers and 
from his son, Andrew McNamar, that the land in question had been possessed and 
occupied by John McNamar, ever since he married and went on the farm. The 
records show that when he died, on the 22nd day of February, 1879, this same tract 
of land was inventoried as a part of his estate and was subsequently conveyed by 
his children, and that there was no transfer, of record, of this tract of land from 
the date of entry to McNamar’s death. On the records of the County Commissioners 
Court of Sangamon County appears the following entry: “Wednesday, June 8, 
1831. On this day the clerk presents to the court a list of licenses to retail mer- 
chandise issued by him since the last term of this court: 1831, April 20. Hill & 
McNeale $10.00 paid.” We learned, also, from Andrew McNamar that his father 
had changed his name to McNeil when he left Ohio. ‘That his grandfather had a 
large family and John being the oldest, was looked to by the others for support. 
That he wanted to establish himself financially and believed that, if they could find 
him, the whole family would pile on him and prevent him from accumulating any- 
thing, and for that reason he had changed his name. Mary (Rutledge) More, the 
oldest daughter of McGrady Rutledge, says that she has heard her father say, a 
great many times, that when he first knew John McNamar at New Salem he went by 
the name of John McNeil. We also call attention to the statement of Robert Rut- 
ledge hereinafter quoted. 

However, we do believe that the historians have been in error as to the time 
that “McNeil” sold his interest in the store to Hill, for the reason that on the 9th 
day of December, 1831, he took a deed, in the name of John McNamar, from John 
M. Camron, to the north forty of the eighty acre tract, cornering on the south east, 
with the 80 acres entered by him under the name of John McNeil, and also an 
80 acre tract about a mile distant. This deed was witnessed by A. Lincoln. Our 
inference therefrom is, that between November 3 and December 8, following, 
McNamar had sold out his interest in the store to Hill and had decided to go back 
to see his people and no longer cared to hide his identity. We also find that on the 
26th day of July, 1832, he took, under the name, “John McNamar,” a deed from 
James Rutledge to the north forty of the 80 acres entered by him in 1828, and that 
on May 9, 1832, under the name “John McNamar,” he took a deed from John M, 
Camron to the “East half of Lot 5 in the town of New Salem, according to the 
town plat, on the North side of Main Street.” 

Did McNamar leave New Salem for Ohio in December, 1831, and return some- 
time in May following? The mode of travel east was to go to Beardstown by stage 
and from there by boat down the Illinois and Mississippi and up the Ohio River. 
and the trip could be made in two weeks. Or did he remain in New Salem, pur- 
chase the half lot the next May, intending to erect a store building that summer 
and leave in the fall of 1832 or spring of 1833, before putting in a stock of goods? 
In the “Sketch of New Salem,” made for “Life on the Circuit with Lincoln” shown 
in the text herein, appears “McNamar’s store” just east of the Berry & Lincoln 
store—the latter being on the west half of Lot 5 north of Main Street. But the 
McNamar store does not appear on the R. J. Onstott plat, nor that made by J. 
McCan Cavis, both of which were made much later than the “Sketch.” T. J. Onstott 
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should have been able to remember the McNamar store, if he operated it after 18365, 
and he shows McNamar’s store across Main Street North of the Rutledge Inn, but 
does not show the Berry & Lincoln store. It could well be that McNamar, on his 
return, in 1835, purchased the Berry & Lincoln store building from Green’s grantees 
and conducted a store therein, and never built a store building of his own. Robert 
Rutledge, who was five years younger than Ann, in a manuscript prepared in 1866 
for William Herndon, says: “In 1830, my sister being but 17 years of age, a stran- 
ger, calling himself John McNeil, came to New Salem. He boarded with Mr. Cam- 
ron and was keeping a store with Samuel Hill. A friendship grew up between 
MeNeil and Ann, which resulted in an engagement to marry. MeNeil’s real name 
was McNamar. It seems that his father had failed in business and the son, a very 
young man, had determined to make a fortune, pay off his father’s debts, and return 
him to his former social and financial standing. With this view, he left his home 
secretly in order to avoid pursuit by his parents, and changed his name. His conduct 
was strictly honest and moral, and his object—whatever anyone may think of the 
deception which he practised in changing his name—entirely praise-worthy. He 
prospered in business—and, pending his engagement to Ann—he revealed his true 
name, returned to Ohio to relieve his parents from their embarrassment and to bring 
the family with him to Illinois. On his return to Ohio, several years having elapsed, 
he found his father in declining health, and perhaps the circumstances of the family 
prevented his return to New Salem. At all events, he was absent two or three years. 
** * McNamar returned to Illinois in the fall after Ann’s death.” These statements, 
made at so early a date, ought to be reliable and trust-worthy. R. D. Miller, in 
his history of Menard County, published in 1879, about the time of McNamar’s 
death, says that McNamar operated a store in both New Salem and Petersburg in 
partnership with Dr. John Allen. No transfer of the New Salem half jot, owned by 
McNamar, appears of record, so there seems to be no definite solution to this enigma. 
It would, however, appear not illogical to surmise that McNamar was still here as 
late as November 26, 1832, when James Rutledge sold his home at New Salem and 
that he, at that time, rented the farm on Sandridge to Rutledge. Of course it could 
be that Rutledge, having decided to go to farming, had rented McNamar’s farm at 
the time he sold the 40 acres on Concord Creek to him the preceding July. At all 
events, it is fair to conclude that McNamar left New Salem for Ohio after July 
26, 1832, and not later than December of that year, and that he returned in the 
fall of 1835 and operated a store at New Salem until the early part of the year 
1837, when he moved the building and stock to Petersburg and that Dr. Allen was 
a non-active partner in both. It appears from the records that McNamar _ pur- 
chased Lot 4 in Block 18 in the original town of Petersburg in February, 1837, for 
$25.00 and that he sold the same in June, 1838, for $500.00. 

He was a man of very decided political opinions and prejudices. One of his 
sons, William, was, from birth, mentally defective, but enjoyed all the freedom of 
action, except as to property, of a perfectly normal person. On one occasion 
McNamar Sr., while on his way to the polling place to vote, was met by a neighbor 
who was a democrat and who told him his son, William, had voted the Democratic 
ticket. His reply was: “Huh. All the damn fools vote that ticket.” His son An- 
drew, who was a member of Co. K, 106th Illinois volunteer infantry in the Civil 
War, was accustomed to read his father’s letters to his mess mates, to their very 
keen enjoyment. It is remembered that there was a family of “copperheads” living 
not far from him by the name of Yeager, who were about to move and in one of his 
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Ownstotrr’s Cooper SHoP 


This building was removed to Petersburg in 1840, and used as a cooper shop for 
several years. It was then covered with weather boarding, an addition added and 
used as a dwelling. In 1922 it was bought at partition sale by the Lincoln League, 
and moved back to the spot where it vriginally stood. 


letters he referred to this in the following language: ‘We will now have a little 
peace, I think, because Fort Hell is about to be evacuated.” 


John McNamar was married to Deborah S. Latimer on February 15, 1838, and 
had by her four children. After her death he married Eliza McNeal on April 17, 
1855. One child, Andrew McNamar, of Cottonwood, California, aged 86 years, is 
now living. 

Dr. Jonn Atiten came to New Salem about the year 1830, and engaged in the 
practice of medicine. He was soon followed by a brother, Col. Robert Allen, who 
was a prominent Democratic politician. Dr. Allen was a member of the Presby- 
terian church, and a very earnest and sincere christian. Like Abraham of old he 
was a “devout man” with the zeal of a missionary and the heart of a crusader. 
When starting in his profession he was much troubled about whether or not he 
should practice medicine on Sunday, and finally compromised the matter with his 
conscience by ministering to the sick on that day, but devoting to the work of the 
Lord the fees earned. As soon as he had established himself here he organized 
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a Sunday school and prayer meeting, which was held at the houses of those relig- 
iously inclined, and at the log school house. He also organized a temperance 
society, pledging its members to a total abstinence from the use of intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes. On the 18th day of August, 1831, he purchased lots 3 and 4, 
south of Main Street, in the town of New Salem, from James Pantier, and later in 
1835 he bought the east half of lot 1, adjoining lot 4 on the west. He was married 
to Mary E. Moore on March 27th, 1834, and lived in a three roomed dwelling house 
which he had previously erected on lot 4, above mentioned. He continued to live in 
New Salem until about the year 1838, when he moved to Petersburg, where he lived 
the rest of his life, and, it is said, he was a non-active partner of McNamar in his 
store at New Salem and also at Petersburg. As the use of liquor was common, and 
whiskey was kept in almost every household, and regarded by many as a panacea 
for most of the ills that human flesh was heir to, and was sold by all the groceries 
at 25 to 30 cents a gallon, it can well be imagined that Dr.-Allen’s temperance 
propaganda met with violent opposition. Strange as it may now appear, the 
strongest opposition came from church people—particularly the primitive Baptists. 
Through his influence, a Presbyterian church was built at Petersburg a short 
time after his removal there. Dr. Allen never compromised on matters of right and 
wrong, and he never did any labor on Sunday that the instincts of common humanity 
did not make necessary. He believed in direct intervention of Divine Providence, 
and ‘illustrated this by an incident from his own personal experience, as follows: 
On a trip to the east he was on a steamboat on the Ohio river. Desiring not to 
travel on Sunday, he asked the Captain to put him off at some town where it would 
be convenient, and where he could stay al] night. The captain put him off at a little 
landing where the boat was accustomed to stop only to take on wood, and where 
there were only a few houses and no tavern. The Doctor managed to find a place 
to stay, however, and on Sunday morning rallied all the children in the little hamlet 
and held Sunday school. Early Monday morning a larger and finer boat stopped to 
take on wood for fuel, and he boarded this and went on his way, passing the other 
boat which had met with some mishap and was tied up for repairs, and reaching his 
destination sooner than if he had stayed on the boat and traveled Sunday. 


During the dark days following Ann Rutledge’s death he visited Lincoln at the 
home of Bowling Green, and ministered to his sick soul as well as his body. With all 
his religious fervor Dr. Allen was a shrewd business man and a good collector. If 
his patients were short of money (most of them usually were), and had produce of 
any sort, he would take his pay in such produce. He had an extensive practice 
among the farmers, and in payment for his services would have them kill and 
butcher him a sufficient number of hogs to pay his bill, and bring him the meat, 
which he would cure into hams and bacon, pack in hogsheads, and ship via Beards- 
town to the St. Louis market. He and Sam Hill, the New Salem merchant, were 
the direct opposite of one another. Soon after they both moved to. Petersburg they 
had a law suit which lasted several days and attracted a great deal of attention. 
The attorneys for Allen were Logan and Lincoln. Hill’s attorneys were Baker and 
Thomas. The declaration was probably written by Lincoln for it has disappeared 
from the files. The judgment record shows the action was, “Trespass by force and 
arms,” $500.00 damages claimed and verdict of jury and judgment thereon for $20.00 
damages. Dr. Allen was a man of medium height and light build and walked with 
a slight limp due to an injury to one of his limbs. It is said that he did more toward 
the building up of the morals of the community than all the preachers. It is also said 
that on an occasion when Lincoln was defending some women, who had made a raid 
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Judge Clarke was born at North- 
wood, Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, December 10, 1806, and 
came to Illinois, settling at New 
Salem in the early part of 1833. He 
boarded at the Rutledge Inn for a 
time immediately following his ar- 
rival. His daughter, Miss Lou 
Clarke, says she has heard her father 
say many times that the men board- 
ers at the time, all slept upstairs to- 
gether in one large room, and that he 
had often laid awake at night till 12 


o'clock listening to Lincoln _ tell 
stories. 
Mr. Clarke bought a farm near 


New Salem and lived on it till he died 
in 1870, and the same farm is now 
owned and occupied by his daughter, 
Miss Lou, and his son, Charles. He 
was one of the early Judges of Men- 
ard’s County Commissioners Court. 


Isaac Onstorr 
Son of Henry Onstott, the New Salem 
cooper. Born November 5, 1825, he was a 


pupil of Mentor Graham and is said to 
have studied grammar and arithmetic with 
Lincoln by the light from the shavings in 
his father’s cooper shop. His father moved 
with his family to New Salem from the 
“Sugar Grove” settlement in the East part 
of the county about the year 1830 and lived 
in a log house in the East part of town till 
the spring of 1833, when they moved into 


the Rutledge Inn and from there moved 
into a house on the South side of Main 
Street in the West part of town. From 


New Salem the family moved to Petersburg. 
From Petersburg they moved to Havana, 
Mason County. Isaac soon after married 


and he and his brother, R. J. Onstott, op- 
erated a small store at the time the letters 
shown herein were written to Isaac by 
Lincoln. They needed the postoffice to help 
business at the store. Isaac Onstott died 
at the age of 31, and this cut is from an 
ambrotype of him in possession of his son, 


John N. Onstott, of Petersburg. At the 
time of his death, November 7, 1856, Mr. 
Onstott was County Clerk of Mason 


County. 
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upon a grog shop that had been taking all their husbands’ wages for strong drink, 
and wrecked it, that Dr. Allen was supporting these women by his presence and 
money, and that Lincoln, after a scathing denunciation of the evils of the business, 
pointed his finger at Dr. Allen and said, “There sits the man to whom I am indebted 
for my ideas upon the liquor question, and I desire publicly to acknowledge the 
same and to say that I am glad, yes, very glad indeed, that I ever met him.” 


Henry Onsrorr was a native of Kentucky where he married Susan Smick. 
About 1826 he came to Illinois, settling at Sugar Grove in the east part of what is 
now Menard County. He was a cooper by trade. In 1830 he moved from Sugar 
Grove to New Salem, and built a log cabin on lot 11 south of Main Street, in which 
he lived until the spring of 1833. He also built on this lot a small cooper shop. In 
1833 he moved into the Rutledge Inn, just vacated by James Rutledge who had 
moved to a farm on Sand Ridge. He operated the Inn for two years, during which 
time he built a larger and more commodious shop and a larger residence in the west 
part of New Salem on lot 9 south of Main Street. He moved out of the Inn to the 
new dwelling during the spring of 1835, and lived there until 1840, when he bought 
lots 6 and 7 in block 31 in the town of Petersburg, and moved his buildings there. 
A branch ran through the lots and he erected his dwelling on the south side and 
his shop on the north. The cooper shop had been weather boarded, an addition built 
onto it and same used for many years as a dwelling. In 1922, the old Salem Lin- 
coln League purchased the lot at partitiom sale, stripped the shop part of the pro- 
tecting weatherboards and removed and replaced it on its original site at New Salem. 

The cooper shop was completed and used by Onstott a year or more before his 
new dwelling, and it was in this building that Isaac Onstott, his oldest son, fed the 
shavings to the fire to make the light for Lincoln to read by when he studied sur- 
veying. It was from Henry Onstott that Lincoln borrowed the auger to bore the 
hole in the bottom of the flat boat to empty out the water when it was hung up on 
the Salem dam. This auger was preserved by the Onstott family, and later given 
to the Old Salem Lincoln League and placed in the museum erected by the State. 

Lincoln boarded with Onstott during most of the two years he operated the 
hotel, and they became very good friends. Henry Onstott, who was a Whig in 
politics, was one of Lincoln’s strongest supporters. He was a man of strong relig- 
ious convictions, and of pronounced views against the use of liquor as a beverage 
and affiliated with the Cumberland Presbyterian church. He was a regular attend- 
ant at the camp meetings held by this church at Berry’s Grove, on Rock Creek, and 
contributed, probably more than his share, considering his financial circumstances, 
toward the establishment of the school of this denomination at Lincoln, Illinois. He 
died in Mason County, Illinois, in 1876. 

The names “William Green Jr.’ and “William G. Green” that appear upon the 
records of land transfers in Menard County, belong to the same person. He was 
a son of William Green Sr. and Elizabeth (Graham) Green, and a grandson of Jarvis 
Green. Jarvis Green was a brother of Nancy, the wife of Robert Armstrong, and 
she was the mother of Bowling Green, Robert Jr., Jesse, Royal, John and Hugh 
Armstrong, and of Rhoda, the wife of John Clary, and Betty, the wife of Edward 
Potter. John Armstrong had married Hannah Jones. So, when John Clary settled, 
at the Grove that bears his name, in April, 1819, it is not strange that the Arm- 
strongs, Greens, Potters and Jones promptly followed him. William Green Jr. was 
born in Tennessee, January 27, 1812, and came to what is now Menard County with 
his parents in 1821. William Green Sr. bought the squatter’s claim of Royal Potter 
to the south west quarter of section 35—-18—7, entered it in 1826, and lived there 
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Facsimile of letter written by Lincoln to Abraham Bale. This letter has been 
turned over to the Lincoln League by his daughter, Miss Ida, and is on exhibition 
at the museum at the State Park. 
with his family until he died. His residence on this tract was located about two 
miles, as the crow flies, south west of the Offut store building at New Salem. Most 
of the incidents of our subject’s life at New Salem, in connection with Lincoln, 
have already been related in the text. 

It is said that the first business venture of William Green Jr. was his transac- 
tion with Reuben Radford and Lincoln and Berry, as elsewhere herein related, but 
this is an evident error, when we read in the deed from Camron to McNamar dated 
May 9, 1832, conveying the east half of Lot 5 north of Main Street, that the west 
half of the same lot was then in possession of William Green Jr. If William 
Green Jr. possessed this half lot as early as May 9, 1832, it was before he bought 
Radford’s stock of goods and sold it the same day to Berry and Lincoln, because 
Berry and Lincoln were not partners until August or September of 1832. On April 
21, 1832, Green, Berry and Lincoln were all at Beardstown and were enrolled on 
that day in the Black Hawk War. Green and Berry served out their term of enlist- 
ment and were mustered out at Ottawa, Illinois, May 27, 1832. Lincoln twice reen- 
listed and was finally mustered out on July 10, 1832, at Whitewater, Wisconsin. It 
was sometime after May 27 of that year that Berry bought the interest of James 
Herndon and it was after Lincoln made his canvass for the legislature and was de- 
feated at the election the first part of August, 1832, that he bought the interest of 
J. Rowan Herndon. Our opinion is that Green bought the half lot either direct, or 
at an execution sale of the effects of the Christman Brothers, early in the year 1832, 
and that he bought it “worth the money.” 

In the Transaction with Reuben Radford, Green executed a mortgage. It was 
witnessed and acknowledged by Lincoln and, no doubt, was written by him. 
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It is as follows: 


William Green Jr. to Reuben Radford. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, William Green Jr., of the County of 
Sangamon and State of Illinois, for and in consideration of the sum of Two hun- 
dred dollars, to me in hand paid, the receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, 
have given, granted, bargained and sold, and by these presents do give, grant, bar- 
gain and sell, all my right title interest and estate in and to 

The West half of lot number five, North of Main Street, in the first survey, in 
the town of New Salem, in the county and State aforesaid. 

Together with all and singular the appurtenances thereunto belonging, or in 
anywise appertaining thereunto—Reuben Radford, his heirs, and assigns forever. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this fifteenth day 
of January in the year of Our Lord, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty 
Three. William Green Jr. (Seal) 
Attest: A. Lincoln. 


The condition of the above obligation is such, if the said William Green Jr. shall 
comply with the requisites of two promissory notes, made and executed on this day 
for the sum of one hundred and eighty-eight dollars and fifty cents each, payable to 
the said Reuben Radford, the above Deed of bargain to be null and void and of 
non effect. But if the said William Green Jr. shall prove insolvent, and utterly 
unable to comply with the demands of said notes, the above Deed of bargains is to 
remain in full force and virtue at law. 

In testimony whereof the said William Green Jr. and Reuben Radford have 
hereunto set their hands this 15th of January 1833. 

William Green Jr. (Seal) 

Reuben Radford (Seal) 
State of Illinois 14, it 
Sangamon County ( ; 

This day personally appeared before the undersigned a Justice of the Peace 
in and for said County, Abram Lincoln whose name appears signed as a sub- 
scribing witness to the annexed Deed of Conveyance, the said Abram Lincoln, 
being personally known to me to be the person whose name appears subscribed 
to the said Deed, and the said Abram Lincoln, after being duly sworn deposeth and 
saith that the said Deed was executed and delivered in his presence by William 
Green, whose name appears subscribed to the said Deed, that the said William 
Green whose name appears subscribed to the said Deed is the real person who 
executed the same, and that he, the said Abram Lincoln, subscribed his name as a 
witness in his presence, and at his request. 

Given under my hand and seal this 10th day of July 1833. 

Recorded August 1, A. D. 1833 Robert Cownover J. P. (Seal) 


The following story, related in the writer's hearing, to his grandfather by a 
Dr. Higgins, of Springfield, will serve to give the reader some understanding of 
Green’s chief characteristics. Thomas F. Dowell, then about 80 years of age, 
was suffering from a stroke of paralysis and had called in Dr. Higgins. The doctor, 
in preparing his patient for treatment with electric current, asked him about 
how much he could stand, and said that he had asked William G. Green, whom 
he had treated a short time before in the same way for the same trouble, the same 
question and that Mr. Green had answered him by telling the following incident of 
his early boyhood: “When I was a boy, father had two husky bull calves. The 
family, one Sunday morning, went to church and left Gaines (his younger brother) 
and me at home. We decided we would yoke up those calves and break them to 
work—make an ox team of them. After considerable trouble we got the yoke on 
them, tied a long rope to each calf and opening the lot gate, each of us grabbed 
a rope and away they went, dragging us after them. They ran down the road 
and into the pasture, and across the creek and through the black jacks, and Gaines, 
he let loose; on they went, up hill and down hill, over rocks and across gullies, and 
through the hazel brush and black berry briers and finally fetched up back in the 
Ict where they started, and Bill, he was there.” 
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In 1833 Green became a student at Jacksonville College. He had $20.00 in 
his pocket and a homespun suit of clothes. He entered the industrial department 
where students were paid 8 to 10 cents per hour for their labor. He took the three 
years course and when he left school he had two good suits of store clothes, eighty 
acres of land that he had entered, and $60.00 in cash. 


Green went to Kentucky and became a tutor in the family of a prominent 
planter. Later he taught a grammar school and then went to Tennessee, settling in 
White County, where he became principal of Priestly Academy. Here he met 
Miss Louisa White whom he married in March, 1837. The following summer he 
returned to his former home in Illinois, and after 18 months returned to Tennessee 
and was appointed deputy sheriff. In 1842 he went to Mississippi and after six 
months moved to Memphis, Tennessee, where, on a capital of a little more than 
$100.00 he started a grocery and provision store. His business grew and made 
him money rapidly. In 1845 he sold out and moved back to Illinois, buying a 
farm on Quiver Creek, where he engaged in farming and land speculation. In 
1852 he sold out and bought a farm near Tallula in Menard County where he lived 
the rest of his life. Later he became interested in internal development, was a 
director and later president of the Petersburg and Tonica Railroad. He was also 
a director of the Springfield and North Western Railroad. He made money in 
development of town sites and still later invested in gold and silver mines in the 
west; and was interested in Banks at Tallula and Petersburg, and owned a large 
body of good land about Tallula. 


William G. Green played an important part in the nomination of Richard 
Yates for Governor, and Abraham Lincoln for president. In 1859 Yates was an 
aspirant for the governorship of Illinois, along with Leonard Swett. Their chances 
were apparently equal. The canvass was a warm one and Yates was utilizing every 
resource within his power to secure the nomination. He felt that if he could gain 
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the active support of Lincoln his nomination would be assured. But how to do 
this? There had been a coolness between him and Lincoln for some years, and 
the matter did not appear very promising. Recalling his old schoolmate, Green, 
and their visit to Lincoln at New Salem, and knowing the close friendship existing 
between them, Yates went to see Green and told him his predicament. He then 
proposed that if Lincoln would favor his nomination he would arrange, through 
his friend, Congressman George Briggs of New York, to have the New York Central 
Committee invite Lincoln to deliver an address at Cooper Union, on the political 
condition of the country. In this way Lincoln would be introduced to the east 
and his chances for nomination to the presidency would be materially enhanced. 
Accordingly the two rode over to Springfield and visited Lincoln at his office. After 
the usual salutations, Green retired with Lincoln to his private office and presented 
Yates’ proposition, finally advising him that Yates regarded his own and Lincoln’s 
political destinies as linked together and that the letter to Briggs was already 
on its way. Lincoln was glad of an opportunity to extend the Christians spirit of 
forgiveness to Yates and he was duly nominated and elected Governor. Lincoln 
got his invitation and delivered his memorable Cooper Union Speech, and in May 
following was nominated and later elected to the office of President. Green died 
June 30, 1894. 

Grorce Warpurton erected, on the west half of Lot 5 north of Main Street, in 
the first survey, the second store building put up at New Salem. He was a man 
of finished education and possessed of great personal charm. After disposing of 
his property at New Salem, he and John Taylor purchased, of Peter Lukins, the 
quarter section on which the original town of Petersburg was located and in the 
fall of 1832, laid out the town. It is said that Warburton wanted to name the 
new town Georgetown, and Lukins desired to have it called Petersburg and to 
decide the matter they turned a nail keg on end for a table and played a game of 
seven up or “old sledge,” as it was then called. The game was a tie with one 
point to go, and Lukins’ deal, and Lukins turned a Jack which counted the extra 
point and won him the game. 

On January 10, 1833, Warburton sold his interest in the town and also in the 
quarter section to Hezekiah King of St. Louis, and on February 17, 1836, he and 
John Taylor had the town replatted by Abraham Lincoln. They acknowledged the 
plat before Bowling Green, J. P. 

Warburton, at the beginning of the year 1833, owned several hundred acres 
of land in and about Petersburg, besides his interest in the town, and when 
sober was a keen, shrewd business man. But he was not able to control his 
appetite for strong drink and became a drunkard. One morning his body was 
found in the river, face down, in six inches of water. Whether he had deliberately 
committed suicide or had fallen there in a drunken stupor and been unable to 
move, and so drowned, was a mooted question, the majority adopting the former 
theory. 

Joun M. Camron, nephew and partner in the mill and town of New Salem, 
of James Rutledge, was born in 1790 in the state of Georgia. He was the son of 
Thomas and Nancy (Miller) Camron, his mother being a sister of James Rutledge’s 
wife. Camron was a millwright by trade and a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher 
by ordination. His parents were both born in Scotland and came to this country 
with their parents when they were children. They married in Georgia, and had 
ten children, four sons: John, Thomas Jr., James M., and William; and six 
daughters. Thomas Camron, Sr., was first cousin to Simon Camron, U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and Secretary of War under President Lincoln. John M. 
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Aunt Sartre SAUNDERS 


The youngest child of James Rut- 
ledge, born at New Salem October 
20, 1829, and died in Santa Barbara 
County, California. She has donated 
to The Old Salem Lincoln League the 
Rutledge family Bible, a coffee pot 


James Suorr 


Uncle “Jimmy” Short, because he 


“liked Abe Lincoln,” bought his sur- 
veying instruments and horse, sold on 
execution for a debt to one Van 
Bergen, and turned the same back to 
him. Lincoln repaid the favor in 
after years when adversity overtook 
“Uncle Jimmy” by appointing him 
Indian Agent in California. 


used by her mother in the Rutledge 
Inn at New Salem, a saddle bought 
at the same place and which her sis- 
ter, Ann, rode along the Sangamon 
to New Salem, and the buttons cut 
from the coat worn by her brother, 
David, while a private in Captain 
Lincoln’s company during the Black 
Hawk War. She also donated a 


handmade silk quilt which she spent 
three years in making, with direc- 
tions to the League to auction it and 
apply the proceeds to the restoration 
of the old home at New Salem. 


Camron married Polly Orndorff in the state of Kentucky. She was of Russian 
descent. He followed the fortunes of the Rutledge families from Georgia to 
Tennessee, from there to Kentucky, then to White County, Illinois, and from there 
to the South part of Sangamon County, and in 1825 settled with them in the 
Concord neighborhood about five miles north of the present site of Petersburg. 
In 1828 he entered the land on which New Salem was located and he and James 
Rutledge built a dam across the Sangamon River and erected a grist and saw 
mill combined, which they operated by water power. The settlers from all around 
brought their teams and wagons, and, without charge, hauled rock to fill the log 
pens set side by side in the river to make the dam. Camron built his home at New 
Salem some time in 1828, erecting it on the south slope of the ridge running east 
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and west, for protecting from the cold north wind. He and his wife raised nine 
daughters and one son. During the first year of his life at New Salem Lincoln 
boarded, for a considerable part of the time, at the home of John M. Camron, and 
they became well acquainted and good friends. Camron was a quiet, sober minded, 
and rather solemn sort of man, and observed in his household all of the religious 
forms befitting his cloth. 

During the years from 1829 to the end of 1833 he was prominent in business 
affairs, conveying many tracts of property. After 1833 no deed or other transfer 
of property, to which he was a party, is to be found of record until 1841, when he 
conveyed the balance of his land at New Salem, including the mill, to Jacob Bale. 
This deed was acknowledged before a magistrate in Jefferson County, Iowa. From 
the above facts we conclude that he left New Salem in the fall of 1833 or the 
spring of 1834, and settled in Iowa. From Iowa he later moved to California 
and there died. 

Perer Luxrns, the shoe maker, left New Salem in 1832 and went to Petersburg, 
where he resided until his death. He entered the quarter section on which the town 
of Petersburg was laid out January 20, of that year. He operated the first “Inn” 
or tavern, in the south art of town, and also followed his trade of shoe maker. 
He was uneducated, but possessed of considerable natural shrewdness. However, 
like Warburton, he was a slave to strong drink and one morning, after a drunken 
debauch, was found dead in bed. 

James and Rowan Hernpon, the New Salem merchants, were brothers, and 
cousins of the William Herndon who was later Lincoln’s law partner. They left New 
Salem in 1832 and but little is known of them other than has been told elsewhere in 
this book. Rowan, in later years, when asked if he did not consider it a great risk 
when he sold out his interest in the store to Lincoln without any security other 
than Lincoln’s promissory note, replied: “No, I did not regard it as a matter of 
much risk. Lincoln had boarded with me and I knew him well, and I knew that 
he was scrupulously honest, and that some time I would get my money.” He 
evidently got his money in the transaction mentioned in connection with William F. 
Berry, wherein Berry executed the mortgage to Blankenship to secure Lincoln’s 
note. 

ALEXANDER Fercuson, the shoemaker, was a man of little education and a 
typical frontiersman. He made up in quantity for his lack of skill and finish as 
a cobbler, and the shoes he made were not objects of beauty nor noted for their 
ueatness of fit. Alex was proud of the physical prowess of his brother John, and 
had he lived in these later days, when fighting has been put upon a commercial 
basis, he no doubt would have been his brother’s manager. 

Joun H. (Jack) Kexso has been rather fully described elsewhere in this book. 
Nature had left him childless, and thus without incentive to accumulate property 
to leave to his loved ones. His wife was a good house keeper and ambitious to get 
ahead. She took in all the transient and regular boarders she could get. Nature 
had endowed Jack with those peculiar qualities which enabled him to study and 
understand the habits of fish and wild animals and he used this knowledge in 
fishing and hunting. He could catch fish where others could not get a nibble, and 
always in the fall of the year he salted down enough venison for his own use, and 
some additional to sell. He knew where the wild plums grew largest and the wild 
grapes thickest, and was an adept at coursing the honey bee and robbing a bee tree 
of its honey; and his wife, using honey for sweetening, made jellies and put up the 
different wild fruits in season. Kelso was a “Jack at all trades,” and would work 
steadily at none, but he earned all the money he needed, doing odd jobs. No one 
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at New Salem lived better than he, nor was any family more forehanded. He led 
a happy and contented life. His wife was a sister of the wife of Joshua Miller and 
the two families lived in a double house in the west end of town—Jack and his wife 
living on the west side or end and Miller and his family in the east end. Jack had 
a law suit with the Trent Brothers over a hog*. It was tried before Bowling 
Green. Lincoln was the Trent Brothers’ attorney. The court in this case should 
have been a witness. He decided the case in favor of Kelso because of his personal 
knowledge that the hog was his. 


Kelso stayed at New Salem until most of the inhabitants and business establish- 
ments had been moved to Petersburg, and on occasion would take a basket of fish 
to Petersburg and sell them. But the country was getting too thickly settled for 
him and wild game scarcer and Jack, instead of moving to Petersburg with most 
of the other inhabitants, trekked westward to a newer and wilder country. Where 
he went or what became of him is not known. 


Josuua Miner, the village blacksmith, was a short, heavy set man, and well 
skilled at his trade. He was a member of the Primitive Baptist (Hardshell) 
Church and his home was headquarters for all the preachers of this denomination 
who came to the neighborhood. Being the only real blacksmith within a large terri- 
tory surrounding New Salem, he was kept very busy. Wagon making was one of 
his sidelines, and he usually hired two or three made each year and had them ready 
to iron whenever he had any slack time. He had a boy named Caleb and a girl 
named Louisa. He left New Salem with Kelso and nothing more is known of him. 

Roserr Jounson, the furniture maker and wheelwright, lived in the west part 
of New Salem, south of Main Street. He made looms, spinning wheels, tables, 
chairs and other furniture. Theirs was a Christian family. They were members 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and regular attendants at the Rock Creek 
Camp Meetings. His children were Nannie, Armanda and Robert. Mrs. Johnson 
during Camp Meeting would usually have the “shakes.” 


Marrv1x Wanperr, the hatter, lived across the street north of Robert Johnson. 
At this time hats, other than those made of straw, were not sold at the stores and 
Waddell had a monopoly on this trade at New Salem. His prices ranged from fifty 
cents for a hat made of rabbit fur to two dollars for one made of coon skin. He 
also made hats out of wool. The large iron kettle, used by him to boil his wool, 
was sold to the Bales family and is now on exhibition at the museum at Old Salem 
State Park. He had one son and several daughters. 

Pumemon Morns, the tanner, came to New Salem in 1831 or 1832. He bought 
a back lot on the north side of Main Street in the second survey. The lot was 16 
rods north and south and evidently included a portion of the Bale Branch. The 
south line of the lot was 32 rods east of the west line of the quarter section. 
(See description in deed from Camron to Hill, dated September 5, 1832, Recorded 
in Book A, page 194). His vats were evidently in the hollow of the branch, back 
of his dwelling. There is no record of whence he came or whither he went. He 
left New Salem before its population started to move to Petersburg. A little later 
other Morris’ came to Petersburg and the descendants of two of these still live in 
the county, but they are in no way related to this pioneer tanner. 

Lincoln’s friends and associates were by no means confined to the inhabitants 
of New Salem. Numbered among his intimate friends were the Armstrongs, Clarys, 
Potters, Berrys, Shorts, Bones, Spears, Greens, Bales’, Jones’, Godbeys, Clarks, 


*Some of the local historians say it was John Ferguson. If Ferguson had thought Kelso 
ae his hog he would probably haye taken it by force, or whipped “Jack and let the matter 
rop. 
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Dowels, Kirbys, Houghtens, Watkins’, Atterberys, Gums, McHenrys, Pantiers and 
many others. 

Joun (Jack) Armsrrone, with whom Lincoln wrestled, was a man of medium 

weight, below medium height,* with dark hair, brown eyes and fair complexion. 
He was endowed by nature with that peculiar and perfect coordination of nerves and 
muscles, which gave him an excess of physical strength for his weight. He was 
xtremely sociable in his disposition, and liked company. He disliked to work 
at anything alone and would help a neighbor and then have the neighbor help him. 
His extreme sociability caused him to patronize the drinking places and finally this 
became a habit. While he never became a drunkard—not caring for drink, except 
in the company of others—he was neglectful of his own business and was so free 
handed that he never accumulated much property. His wife, Hannah, was a mem- 
ber of the Jones family, her maiden name being Hannah Jones. She was a woman of 
large frame, black hair and eyes and dark complexion. She was ambitious to 
get along, and a good housekeeper. When Jack was away or busy at farm work 
she would take the ax and chop her own stove wood. She would some times get 
out of patience, when Jack neglected his work at home too much, and would scold 
him, but could never remain angry long because Jack would admit the truth of 
anything she said about him and praise her for her good looks, industry, and good 
disposition. Long after she was a second time widowed, in a conversation with 
Mrs. Jane Shipp, Jack’s niece, she said that during all their married life he never 
ceased to be her lover and to pay court to her, and that regardless of his faults, 
“She loved the little finger of his hand more than the whole body of any other 
man she ever saw.” 

Whenever he was without employment, Lincoln never hesitated to make his 
home with them. Harvy L. Ross, in his “Personal Recollecticns of the Pioneers of 
Illinois,” says that the first time he ever heard of or met Abraham Lincoln was at 
the home of Jack Armstrong, about five miles northwest of New Salem, where 
he stopped over night, while carrying the mail from Lewistown to Springfield, in 1832. 
Aunt Hannah, as she was called, would wash and mend Lincoln’s clothes, and make 
shirts for him, and he in turn would chop wood, do the chores and help Jack on 
the farm. Lincoln was so handy and so industrious, as well as such good company, 
that Jack loved to have him visit them, and if he had any special work to do, or 
found that Lincoln was idle, he would send for him to come and stay with them. 

Besides a number of other children, Jack and Hannah had a pair of twin boys. 
One of them was slightly built, of quick, nervous temperament, and full of fun 
and mischief. The other was of heavier build and so sober and quiet that he 
appeared to be devoid of the social graces. The first one they nicknamed “Duffy,” 
after a little old Irishman whom he greatly resembled in disposition. The second 
one they nicknamed “Boger,” after a stolid, grumpish old German who lived in 
the neighborhood. In later years after Jack had died and his widow had moved 
to Mason County, and bought a little forty acre farm, the twin nicknamed “Duffy,” 
or “Duff,” was charged with the murder of Preston Metzker in a drunken row. 
In this hour of trouble Aunt Hannah journeyed to Springfield to see Lincoln 
and to engage his services in behalf of her son. She offered to turn over to him 
her little farm as a fee, but Lincoln told her that he would defend her son and 
that she could pay him nothing. John Henry Norris was indicted with Armstrong 
for the same offense, but their cases were severed, and Norris was tried alone at 

*In a letter dated October 26, 1926, from Mrs. Jos. W. Smith of Homestead, Oklahoma, 
who was 11 years of age at her father’s death, she says he was about 5 feet 6 inches in 


height and weighed 160 pounds. She says she especially remembers his jolly disposition 
and that she, being the youngest of the children, was his pet. 
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Havana, convicted and sentenced to the Penitentiary. Later a change of venue, 
on account of prejudice of the Mason County people, was secured for “Duff” to 
Cass County and he was tried at Beardstown. Lincoln was careful to get the 
witnesses for the prosecution to emphasize their statements that the offense was 
committed at ten o’clock at night and the moon was shining brightly: and that 
the fight occurred in a hollow with timber on the hillside looking toward the east. 
He then produced the almanac showing that at the time fixed the moon could not 
have been high enough to throw light on the combatants and the jury found the 
defendant not guilty. 

Jack Armstrong was born January 14, 1804, in Tennessee, and died September 
9, 1854. He was buried in the same cemetery where Ann Rutledge had been 
buried. Aunt Hannah lived to a ripe old age. She died August 19, 1890 at Winter- 
set, Iowa, at the age of 79 years and 17 days, and was buried at Petersburg, 
Illinois, in Oakland Cemetery. 

Joun Crary was of Scotch-Irish descent. He was born January 2, 1793 in Ten- 
nessee where he married Rhoda, the oldest daughter of Robert and Nancy Armstrong. 
From there he moved to Illinois, stopping for a few weeks with relatives in Bond 
County, during which time his son, Robert, was born, and in the early spring of 
1819 settled near a creek at a grove, both of which bear his name, on the south- 
west quarter of section 32 in township 18 north, range 7 west of the 3rd P. M., 
where he built a three faced camp, and cleared a small space about it for a garden 
and corn field. During the winter he enlarged his field and the next spring planted 
all the seed corn he had saved. This was eaten by the gophers and he rode horse- 
back to Shawneetown for more seed corn. Two or three years later he sold his 
claim to Thomas Watkins, who in turn sold to George Spears, and Clary moved 
to Sandridge where he lived the rest of his life. He raised a large family of 
children and many of his descendants are now residents of Menard County. He 
was a man of slender build and medium weight, with dark hair and eyes and 
had little education. However, he was a man of good judgment and at the 
election, in August, 1840, was elected a judge of the County Commissioners Court 
to succeed George Simpson, who was one of the three first judges of this Court 
elected in Menard County. Like most of the pioneers he was a good shot and 
even in his old age did not lose his skill with the rifle and could bring down a 
squirrel from the tallest tree with a shot through its head. He was a very sociable 
man, enjoyed a drink and a good story and liked company. He was a great 
admirer of Lincoln and enjoyed his frequent visits. He died March 5, 1860 and 
was buried in the Concord Settlement Cemetery. 


> 


James Panvier, “Uncle Jimmy,” as he was commonly called, was born February 
7, 1779. He was the second white male child born in Kentucky. His father, Philip 
Pantier, was a companion of Daniel Boone. From Kentucky he moved to Ohio 
where he married and where his son, David M. Pantier, was born in 1808. In 
1815 he moved with his family to Shawneetown, Tlinois, and from there he came 
to what is now Menard County in 1826 and settled in the Concord neighborhood 
on Sandridge. He bought Lots 3 and 4 across the street west of the Rutledge 
Inn at New Salem in 1829, but never moved there. A clever student of nature, 
he loved to wander in the woods and to study the habits of the wild things. Wild 
animals and birds seemed to know him as a friend and allowed him to approach 
them without fear. This fact caused the people of that day to attribute to him 
mystical powers over beasts and birds. He was acquainted with the different wild 
plants and their medicinal qualities. It was thought that he could cure certain 
human ailments by laying his hand on or by blowing his breath in the face of 
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the victim, and remove warts by breathing upon them, and many were the calls 
upon him for these purposes. 

James Pantier was a great student of the Bible and had committed long pas- 
sages to memory. He attended the Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Concord, 
of which he was a faithful member. On a Sunday morning he could be seen 
carrying his old split bottom chair to the church. He would sit down directly in 
front of the preacher and listen carefully to the sermon. If the preacher erred 
in his quotation of any scriptural passage or in the particular book, chapter and 
verse where it was to be found, Uncle Jimmy would hold up his hand and say, 
“Tut, tut, tut, you are wrong there brother,” and there would be no more preaching 
until the error was corrected. 

He lived to an old age but never ceased to wear his linsey-woolsey shirts and 
old fashioned jeans trousers with a flap in front fastened to his shirt with one 
button. Like most of the frontiersmen he liked his drink and sometimes would get 
a “little tight.” On one occasion when Lincoln was billed to make a_ political 
speech in the court house yard at Petersburg, Uncle Jimmy came in to see him. 
He did not get around until Lincoln had started his speech, so he walked up in 
front of the platform upon which Lincoln was standing, and reaching out his hand 
said: “How are you Abe?” Lincoln reached down, shook him by the hand and 
replied: “All right, Uncle Jimmy,” and went on with his speech. In a moment 
he interrupted again saying, “Abe, how are all your folks?” And Lincoln replied: 
“They are all well, Uncle Jimmy, come up on the platform here and have a seat,” 
and reaching down he took him by the hand and helped him to a seat on the 
platform, and then proceeded with his speech as though there had been no inter- 
ruption. He died January 19, 1859, and is buried at Concord Settlement Cemetery. 

His son, David M. Pantier, married Lizzie, the daughter of Robert and Nancy 
Armstrong in 1829. David was a member of Lincoln’s company in the Black Hawk 
War, and the friendship between Lincoln and them both was extremely close. 

James McGrapy Rurience, a son of William and Susanna (Camron) Rutledge, 
was born in Henderson County, Kentucky, September 29, 1814. His parents moved 
to White County, Illinois, in 1816, and remained there two years. From there they 
moved to Tennessee where they remained for three years, and then moved back to 
White County, Illinois. Two years later they moved to the Southern part of San- 
gamon County. When the subject of this sketch was twelve years of age his father’s 
family moved to what is now known as the Concord Settlement, about three miles 
north west of the present city of Petersburg. William Rutledge was a brother of 
James Rutledge, and a brother-in-law of John M. Camron, who established the mill 
and laid out the town of New Salem. The three families came together and settled 
close to one another. William Rutledge had some heavy ox teams and later horses, 
and when not busy at farming he would haul or break land for other people. James 
McGrady Rutledge, or McGrady, as he was familiarly called, was assigned to this 
job, at first with the assistance of his father and later, when he became older, worked 
alone. He made two trips, in company with his father, to St. Louis. The first 
time they drove three yoke of oxen, and the next time four horses. They took 
flour, bacon and other local products to the St. Louis market and brought back 
goods for the stores at New Salem. They also assisted in building the houses of 
Rutledge and Camron and the mill and dam at New Salem. Later McGrady 
Rutledge hauled logs to the mill, and boarded with his uncle, James. When he 
was not busy hauling for the mill he would haul logs to build the houses and store 
buildings for the settlers. Some times he would take contracts for breaking 
prairie. It required three yoke of oxen which was called a “Prairie Team.” 
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The first time McGrady Rutledge ever saw Lincoln was when the Offut boat 
hung up on the dam at New Salem, in April, 1831. Later they became good friends, 
and when McGrady stayed with his uncle Jim at New Salem and hauled logs 
after the deep snow, he and Lincoln occupied the same bed. In surveying land a 
certain amount of skill is required of those who carry the chain, and whenever 
Lincoln had occasion to survey land in the Concord settlement McGrady Rutledge 
and Royal Clary were his chain carriers. In his reminiscences, written when he 
was 84 years of age, Mr. Rutledge says: “My first vote for president was for 
Henry Clay, a Whig. When the Republican party came into existence I went with 
them. I had the honor to vote twice for Abraham Lincoln. I was well acquainted 
with him. He and I slept tcgether in the same bed while we boarded with my 
uncle, James Rutledge. While Lincoln was boarding there he became deeply in 
love with Ann Rutledge. She was my cousin. If she had lived until spring they 
would have been married. Ann took sick and died August 25, 1835. Lincoln took 
her death very hard.” 


Tomas Warkrns was born in the state of Kentucky in the year 1789. He 
settled at Clary’s Grove about 1821, purchasing the claim there of John Clary. In 
1824 he sold this claim to George Spears and removed to the River Timber, about 
a mile and a half west and a quarter of a mile north of New Salem. He built a 
log residence in the timber at the edge of the prairie which extended west without 
any trees or growth to interrupt the view. Here later he built a residence of brick 
to replace the log cabin. He entered and purchased a larg tract of land surrounding 
his homestead, at which place he lived until his death in the year of 1868. 

Thomas Watkins, in his younger days, was a man of spare build, six feet in 
height in his stockings, and as upstanding as an Indian. He had a dark, swarthy 
complexion, black eyes and black curly hair. He claimed to have a strain of Indian 
blood in him and told about it with some pride. He brought his racing stock with 
him from Kentucky and bred his own race horses. He was a loyer of fast horses 
and was quick to note in a colt the lines showing racing blood. Riding over the 
prairie one day he came upon a colt belonging to Thomas F. Dowell, to which he 
was greatly attracted and which he believed showed a conformation indicative of 
speed. Seeking out the owner he asked him what he would take for the colt and 
was told, “thirty dollars,” to which he immediately replied, “Done, done. I'll take 
the colt,” and then remarked: “Some people don’t know when to say ‘done’ and 
always try to buy things cheaper, but J know when to say it.” 

Among his horses were “Premium,” a noted Kentucky brood mare; also “Snow 
Storm,” a very fast mare for half a mile, and “Paddy,” a “quarter horse.” He had 


two race tracks on the edge of the prairie—a round half mile track and a quarter 
of a mile “straight away.” 


William Beekman took the job of building his brick house for $110.00. The 
framework came out of his timber and had to be hewed. The brick were hauled 
from George Spears’ brick kiln. The day the work was started Watkins came over 
and began to find fault with Beekman’s work. Beekman listened a few moments 
and then packed his tools in his tool box and started home. Watkins asked him 
what he was going to do. He replied, “I am going to quit and you can get some- 
body else to do your work. I won’t work for a man who stands around while I am 
busy and finds fault,” and off he went. The next morning about sun up Watkins 
was at Beekman’s house and begged him to come on back and finish his job. Beek- 
man toid him if he would stay off the job and not come around until it was finished 
he would do so. Watkins agreed and kept his promise to the letter. When the job 
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was completed Beekman sent him word to come and see if it was done according 
to contract. Watkins came over with his wife and they were well pleased with 
their new home. He then invited Beekman over to his log house to get his money. 
Seating his visitor in the front room Watkins went into the bedroom and came back 
with a lot of gold in his hat and dumping it out on the table, invited Beekman to 
take the amount due him. 

William G. Green, during his boyhood, worked for Watkins at different times at 
six dollars per month. He had a great many cattle that ran the range. They kept in 
fair condition during the fall and most of the winter except when the snow was too 
deep for them to find the grass, at which times they would gather about the home- 
stead and create considerable disturbance, bawling for food. On one occasion, Wat- 
kins saddled his horse and announced to his son, Bent, and to Green, that he would 
be gone all that day and for them to get up in the loft of the barn and throw all 
the corn there out to “them d—n cattle.” This the boys proceeded to do, and after 
they had thrown out a considerable portion of the corn, Bent suggested that they 
had thrown out enough to do the cattle for one day. Green replied, “But our orders 
were to throw all the corn in this loft out to them.” And this they did. That eve- 
ning when Watkins came home and saw the corn half eaten and most of it tramped 
into the snow and mud, he scolded the boys for feeding the cattle so much corn. 
Green replied, “But, Uncle Tom, you told us to throw all the corn in the loft out to 
them and we only obeyed your orders.” Whereupon Watkins replied, “You ought 
to have fed these cattle right and paid no attention to what I said. Don’t you know 
I am a d—n fool?” 

Thomas Watkins was a man who prided himself upon his immunity from flat- 
tery. However, William G. Green used to tell how he had put one over on the old 
man. During the war, Green was very extensively engaged in the stock business 
and handled a great many hogs and cattle. Uncle Tom said to him one day, “Billy, 
how do you manage to handle so much stock, and where do you get all the money 
required?” Green replied: “Uncle Tom, I used to work for you, at six dollars a 
month, but the experience I got and the knowledge I gained from you was worth 
six hundred dollars a year to me.” ‘To which Uncle Tom replied, “Billy, there are 
a lot of men who would have gotten rich if they had taken my advice and done what 
I told them.” Watkins accumulated a considerable sum of money and always had 
some cash on hand to loan out on personal security notes at ten and twelve per cent. 
He loaned twenty thousand dollars to the State Bank of Missouri and was paid back 
in bank notes, “Shin plasters,” as they were called, that were worth less than half 
their face in gold. After this he always insisted that the money he loaned should be 
paid back in gold. He loaned money to a certain county official, who bought one of 
the first carriages owned in the county, for his family to ride in. Soon afterwards 
he became insolvent and Uncle Tom lost his debt. For a long time after this when 
a man came to him to borrow money he would ask him if he owned a carriage or 
expected to buy one, and if the answer to either was in the affirmative he could 
borrow no money from him. Watkins wasn’t much on dress and liked to sit around 
home bare-footed, with a long linsey woolsey shirt on, that came down below his 
knees, and without any pants. He was always quick tempered and in his old age 
grew worse. Two brothers living in the Little Grove settlement, borrowed from him 
a hundred dollars due in one year. ‘They got the money ready to pay the note and 
interest when it was due, but decided to keep it another year if it was satisfactory 
with the lender. Accordingly one of them rode over to Watkin’s house and told 
him that he and his brother had talked the matter over and had decided that, if it 
was satisfactory to him, they would keep the money for another year. Watkins flew 
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into a passion and declared that they were trying to borrow money from him 
without paying him. Whereupon his visitor threw the money on the table and 
demanded the note, announcing that they would do no more business with a man 
like him. Seeing the money before him Uncle Tom decided that he would like to 
have them keep the loan, and being in good humor again followed his visitor to the 
door, and taking him by the arm, led him back into the room and made him take 
the principal for another year. 


Watkins sold Abraham Lincoln a horse to ride about his business of surveying, 
taking Lincoln’s note for the purchase price. When Peter Van Bergen sued Lincoln 
and levied upon this horse and Lincoln’s surveying instruments to pay his judgment, 
Watkins got frightened and himself started suit on Lincoln’s note to him. However, 
the matter was adjusted to his satisfaction and never came to trial. 


Thomas Watkins and his brother, Joseph, married sisters, daughters of George 
Green, who was a brother to Nancy Armstrong. Watkins was a soldier in the war 
of 1812—a ranger—and it was from the money he earned in this war that he got his 
start in life. As soon as his boys were old enough he put them to work and took 
life easy. His greatest pleasure was to sit on a little knoll in the center of his race 
track and watch his race horses in their training. As he grew older he became 
stouter. He loved good things to eat and after a very hearty meal one day he was 
stricken with apoplexy and died. His brother, Joseph, who weighed 300 pounds, 
died four years earlier in the same manner. 


James (Uncie Jimmy) Suorr came from the south to Madison County, Illinois, 
in an early day and from there moved to Sandridge precinct, in what is now Menard 
County, about 1830. On September 10, 1833, he married Elizabeth C. Short, a 
daughter of Joshua Short. They bore the same name but were not related. He was 
a little under medium size, with brown hair and eyes and dark complexion. He was 
a very friendly man and liked company. He carried himself well and was neat 
and prideful in his person and also in his possessions. When Peter Van Bergen 
sold Lincoln’s horse and surveying instruments on execution “Uncle Jimmy” bought 
them and turned them back to him, telling him to pay for them when he got the 
money. 


In August, 1836, Lincoln, though not yet licensed to practice law, drew the will 
of Joshua Short in which James Short was appointed one of his executors. A 
photographic copy of this will is shown in this book. Joshua Short died in 1842 and 
the will was proven by Lincoln, as one of the witnesses. James Short qualified as 
one of the executors. A few years later he moved to Iowa and settled near the town 
of Winterset. He made a number of trips to California seeking to better his for- 
tune, but was living on a farm in Iowa after the close of the Civil War. The writ- 
er’s father, after his discharge at the close of the war, on a trip to Iowa to buy 
cattle, visited Uncle Jimmy there and stayed with him a number of nights while 
they rode over the country and bought cattle in the day time. He is 87 years of 
age now, but remembers that “Uncle Jimmy,” as he was called, boasted about his 
fine farm and declared he had six miles of fences on it. He took much pride in 
showing him over it and pointing out its excellences. 
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NEW SALEM A DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Following Lincoln’s removal to Springfield the village of New Salem 
began to decline. The town of Petersburg, which was much more accessible 
than New Salem, was surveyed and laid out by Abraham Lincoln in Febru- 
ary, 1836. arly in the year 1839 Menard County was established by the 
legislature, being cut off of the north end of Sangamon. The next step 
was to establish the county seat, and in a contest between Petersburg, New 
Market and Huron Petersburg won. This hurried the downfall of New 
Salem. One by one the inhabitants left, many of them taking with them 
their houses as well as their goods, until in 1840 only 10 buildings remained. 
Among these was the Rutledge Inn, the Dr. John Allen house, the Rowan 
Herndon house, the Samuel Hill residence, at that time called Hill’s 
tavern, the Bale Carding machine house, and the wool storage house, and 
the house and shop of Henry Onstott. By 1845 only two buildings re- 
mained and one of these, the Rutledge Inn, was occupied by Jacob Bale. 
In 1841 he secured from John M. Camron a deed to all the unplatted land 
in the quarter section, at that time owned by Camron, including therein 
the mill. 


THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS DESCRIBED. 


The old Rutledge Inn, to those whose recollections went back only to 
1839 or 1840, was known as the Jacob Bale house, for he had moved in at 
that time and continued to occupy the same for many years thereafter. A 
drawing was made of this building in 1874, and a picture of the same is 
shown in the Atlas Map of Menard County, published in that year. It 
is shown in this book. Originally the building had three rooms below and 
one large room upstairs.* It was made of logs and covered by clapboards 
and was a story and one-half high. Its long way extended east and west 
with a fire place at each end. Later Bale built a partition, making two 
rooms upstairs and five rooms in the house. This was probably the first 
house built in New Salem and it certainly was the last building to remain. 
It was located on the west 65 feet of lots 5 and 6 south of Main Street, in 
the first survey. 

The Berry & Lincoln store, north of Main Street, was a one-story 
frame building, consisting of two rooms, a large room in front with a small 


*Miss Luella Clark, in a written communication made by her in 1918 said: “In 
1833, Charles J. F. Clarke of North Wood, New Hampshire, came west as far as 
Illinois, stopping at New Salem. Here he boarded at the boarding house, and Lin- 
coln was a boarder there at that time. He said the men were all lodged up stairs, 
which was all one large room, and Lincoln would keep them awake until midnight 
telling them stories.” She said she had heard her father make the above statement 


a great many times. 
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This plat was made by T. J. Onstott, son of the cooper, Henry Onstott, and is taken, 
by permission, from his book “Lincoln and Salem.’ 
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shed room adjoining on the north.* Part of the original stone foundation, 
particularly the four corners, and the lower layer of stone on the south side, 
were found to be intact and show the main building to have been twenty 
feet square on the outside. The fireplace was on the west side near the 
center of the building. This building and half lot was not owned by 
Berry and Lincoln, but at the time they purchased the Radford stock of 
goods from Green it had been owned by Green for about a year. Radford, 
as well as Berry and Lincoln, was his tenant. 

The Committee on Sites of the Old Salem Lincoln League, after the 
discovery of the original foundation showing the building to have been 
larger than the one that had been moved to Petersburg and located hack 
of Bishop’s Gun Shop, and which it was claimed was the Berry & Lincoln 
store, fearing they might have been in error in the location thereof, had 
fessrs. Hamilton and Seeley, engineers of Springfield, who were estimat- 
ing the yardage of the new road up Salem Hill, check up the former survey. 
The location of the Offut store, because of the three trees growing out of 
the cellar, was definitely known. Since the records show that Offut bought 
lot 14 north of Main Street, in 1831, and owned no other land there, the 
survey was made on the assumption that the Offut store was on the east 
line of lot 14, flush with the brow of the bluff. Then following the plat 
the proper distance west two degrees south, counting the cross streets the 
same width as Main Street, the survey showed this building to be located 
near the street line in the southwest corner of lot 5 north of Main Street. 
Since Mrs. Louisa Clary definitely located, for the committee, the Hill 
tavern, as it was called in 1840, and pointed out the remains of the two 
cellars east thereof, from over which the houses had been removed at that 
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date, into one of which she said she had fallen and broken her collar bone. 
when a child, the committee have an abiding conviction that the Berry and 
Lincoln store has been correctly located. Mrs. Clary advised the commit- 
tee that her father, Henry Traylor, had moved with his family to New 
Salem in 1840 when she was six years of age; that he had rented the Dr. 
John Allen house and had to stay at the Rutledge Inn two or three days 
while waiting for the tenant, then occupying the same, to move out, and 
that they lived in the Allen house two years. 

It was believed by the Committee on Sites that the Offut store was 
sixteen by sixteen feet square, but when the workmen started to restore 
the cellar underneath it, it was found, from the color and condition of the 


*Harvy Ross, in his story of the circus at Springfield at the time he carried the 
mail from Lewistown to that place, and his effort to get there in time to see the 
parade, says that he stopped for breakfast at New Salem at sunup; that after 
breakfast he found Berry in a profound slumber “in a little room adjoining the post 
office.” This small room was used as a sleeping room and for the storage of surplus 


goods. 
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soil, that the original building had been 16x14 feet, and that the fireplace 
was just south of the northeast corner. 

All of the store buildings had porches in front of them. 

The cock pit was located on the hill side, west of the road about mid- 
way between the Offut store and Clary’s Grocery. The barbecue pit was 
just outside the platted ground north of the Hill store. The gander pull- 
ing contests were pulled off on the ridge where the little grove now stands, 
south of the Offut store. The horse races occurred on west Main Street, 
the races starting or ending near the Berry and Lincoln store. The street 
running east and west at this point was in a shallow depression, which has 
since washed out until it is too deep to use. The street ran down this 
depression to the head of the hollow and then ran along the south rim 
thereof, until near the east line of the town where the traveled road swerved 
to the north and branched just south of the Offut store, one branch run- 
ning north and the other eastwardly down the face of the bluff to the mill. 
The new auto road at the north entrance, a cut of which appears herein, 
was constructed by the Lincoln League at a cost of nearly $1000.00. The 
road to Springfield ran south from Main Street, west of the Rutledge Inn 
and its old location can be plainly seen where it passed down the hillside to 
Green’s Rocky Branch. 


THE OLD SALEM LINCOLN LEAGUE. 


For many years visitors from distant parts of the country, students of 
Lincoln’s early life, had made pilgrimages to the site of New Salem, to 
visualize the scenes of his early struggles, disappointments and triumphs 
in the still piastic, character-building stage of his life; the scenes and sur- 
roundings, where, following the first promptings of the mating instinct, 
he looked with possessory eyes upon the slender, blue-eyed, fair-haired Ann 
Rutledge—where, having won her, death, with his icy fingers, snatched 
her away and brought to his life that, almost irreconcilable, sorrow; and 
they found only disappointment, 


a cow pasture and a few sunken places 
in the surface of the soil marking the locations of former cellars—nothing 
to show the locations of the old streets or roads or buildings. To remedy 
this condition, The Old Salem Lincoln League was organized in January, 
1917, with fifty charter members. There are now many members scattered 
throughout the different states and in foreign countries. Shortly after the 
League was organized the Committee on Sites, Relics, Mementos and 
Memoirs began the work of locating the different buildings and places of 
interest. A picnic, under the auspices of the League was held there on 
July 4, 1917, and no expenditure of money or effort was spared to have 
present the old settlers who had visited New Salem between 1831 and 1840. 
From the plat of the old town, on file in the office of the county clerk, 
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State of Allinsis, 
Office of Che Governor, 


Ppringfield. 


My dear Mr. Reep: 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of May 16. I am entirely in 
sympathy with your purposes, and it gives 
me great pleasure to enclose herewith ny 
check for $100. 


Sincerely/\yours, 


Womb 


Mr. Thomas P. Reepy 
The Old Salem Lincoln League, 
Petersburg, Illinois 
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22nd June, 1918. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of May 17th, I shail be 
very pleased to contributes to the fund for preserving 
Abraham Lincoln's old town a3 a public memorial and 
park. For this purpose I enclose a cheque for £1. 
It is perhaps only since the great world war began 
that-people have come to realise how much Lincoln'tna 
work for the United States has meant to the cause of 


human freedom in all nations. 


Yours sincerely, 


L Merl Pree 


_ 


Thomas P. Reep E34., 
The Old Salem Lincoln Leegue, 
Petersburg, ILLINGIS. 
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which, as before stated, had no fixed monuments from which the place of 
beginning or ending could be determined, and the aid of these old settlers 
together with the few recorded deeds and mortgages, a survey of the town 
was made and the location of the streets and buildings was established.* 
Karly in 1917 the old well at the Rutledge Inn was restored, covered by 
a concrete top and a pump placed there for the accommodation of visitors. 
The old roads were marked and the work of restoring them begun. Granite 
slabs, with appropriate inscriptions thereon were set to mark the sites of 
the Offut Store, the Rutledge Inn and the Berry & Lincoln Store on the 
north side of Main Street. 


THE PART OF WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 

In August, 1906, William Randolph Hearst, of New York, came to the 
Old Salem Chautauqua and delivered a lecture. His interest in the site 
of New Salem became such that he purchased the sixty acres on which this 
site is located at a cost of $11,000.00 and conveyed it in trust to the Old 
Salem Chautauqua Association. When the League had determined that 
this old village should be restored and made into a public park, the matter 
was taken up with Mr. Hearst, who sent his personal representative here 
to confer with the League, gave his sanction to the project and agreed to 
join the Chautauqua Association in executing a deed to the State of 
Illinois, conveying the tract of land to the State, free, in trust for a public 
park. 

PREPARING FOR THE JOB. 

In order more effectively to do this work, it was decided to incorpo- 
rate (not for profit), and accordingly on the 4th day of January, 1918, The 
Old Salem Lincoln League was granted a charter. Under the original 
by-laws, any person eighteen years of age or upwards, of good moral char- 
acter was eligible to membership in the League. His or her application 
was required to be made to the secretary, accompanied by the sum of 
$4.00, $1.00 of which was the membership fee and $3.00 constituted his 
dues for one year. 

A campaign was inaugurated by the League, early in the spring of 
1918, for the funds required. Plans were made for the new road at the 
north entrance and, working in harmony with the League, the county com- 
missioners promptly let a contract for a new concrete bridge over Bales’ 
Branch, at the foot of the hill. A contract for the making of the cut on 
the hill and the fill over the new bridge at its foot and extending north, 
for the new road, was let and pushed rapidly to completion. This was 
Illinois’ Centennial year and the people of Menard County, acting in 
~ *An investigation of the records made by the writer, in preparing data for this 
volume, has disclosed a deed from the description in which a competent surveyor 


can locate Main Street, certain lot lines in both surveys and from these locate and 
establish the original streets and lots, and this will be promptly done by the League. 
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conjunction with the League, decided to celebrate it by means of a pageant 
to be given on the site of the old town of New Salem. The matter was 
given into the hands of the League and a competent person employed to 
write a scenario showing, as a part thereof, episodes in the Life of Lincoln 
at this old town. In the meantime, as a background for the pageant, the 
work of cutting and preparing logs, and clapboards, for a number of 
the principal buildings was started and the hewn logs, blocks for the clap- 
boards, lumber and poles for the same were carted to and placed at the 
sites thereof, as rapidly as the same were prepared. Some old buildings 
were purchased, torn down and the materials used in the work of con- 
struction. As soon as the materials were placed, the construction of the 
log buildings was placed under the supervision of a member of the League 
who was experienced in such work,—carpenters were employed and the 
actual work of erection begun. To facilitate the work, an old fashioned 
Log Raising and Fish Fry was held on July 30, 1918, and a large number 
of persons foregathered and raised three of the log buildings. A part of 
them are shown in the picture herein. 

The pageant had been set for the first part of September and the work 
of learning the parts and of rehearsing the 200 persons engaged therein, 
progressed rapidly. At the time the pageant was given five buildings 
the Offut Store, the Rutledge Inn, the Berry & Lincoln Store north of 
Main Street, the Hill—McNamar Store, and a part of the Dr. John Allen 
house had been erected. The following description written by us at the 
time for the local paper will give the reader a fair conception of the mag- 
nitude of this undertaking: 


REVIVIFICATION OF NEW SALEM, ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
HOME, 
1831-37 


Scenes of Pioneer Days Faithfully Reproduced by 
Villagers’ Descendants and Others 


Entrancing Spectacle Witnessed by Thousands on Two Glorious Autumn 
Days; Menard’s Celebration of Illinois’ Centennial 


The Lincoln-Salem pageant at the site of the old town of New Salem, now partly 
restored, postponed on account of rain to Friday and Saturday of last week, 
proved to be exactly what it was advertised it would be, “The most spectacular and 
historically interesting, attempted in Illinois this Centennial year.” Nothing like it 
was ever given in the county and the very highest compliment that can be paid it is 
the fact that at least 75 per cent of the persons who attended on Friday came back 
again on Saturday. Persons from as far away as Rock Island on the west and 
Taylorville on the east and from an equal distance north and south were in attend- 
ance, many of whom had seen the pageants at Starved Rock and at Springfield; and 
it was the unanimous opinion of all these that from point of interest, beauty of set- 
ting, heart thrill as the homely scenes in the early life of the Great Emancipator 
were enacted, on the very ground itself where the actual incidents occurred, the 
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Lincoln-Salem pageant far exceeded anything attempted or that could have been 
given in any other place in the state of Illinois. 

Lincoln himself said he came to New Salem “a strange, friendless, uneducated, 
penniless boy, working on a flat-boat at ten dollars per month.” He left six years 
later for Springfield to enter partnership with Major John T. Stuart in the practice 
of the law. And how momentous had these six years been! What wonderful devel- 
opment in mind and heart and knowledge of men had these six years wrought in 
this “strange, friendless, uneducated, penniless boy!” It is to his credit that he was 
able to meet and overcome the best the settlement had to offer in the way of physical 
prowess; and it is to the credit of the settlement that there was in the blood and 
natures of these early pioneers a quality of chivalry and fairness handed down, no 
doubt, from their forbears—adventurous scions of the best blood of Scotland and 
England and Ireland—that enabled them to see through the rough, uncouth exterior 
of this Lincoln into the great, sympathetic, friendship-craving heart of him, and 
caused them to take him in, to throw the mantle of their protection about him and 
to enshrine him in their heart of hearts. And then, his love for Ann Rutledge— 
hidden and repressed who knows for how long—finally declared and returned; rain- 
bow visions of a happy union; a home, children, love’s greeting upon his return at 
noon and eve; happiness and contentment, all to be swept away at one fell stroke 
of the icy hand of death. The awful sorrow; soul sick, racked and tortured by 
agony of mind and soul; all his roseate visions of future happiness, joy and con- 
tentment blotted out; the future dark and hopeless, he wanders away from the 
haunts of men, seeking solitude; is found by his friends, taken to the home of 
Squire Bowling Green, given a room to himself and, except for the sympathetic min- 
istrations of Dr. Allen and “Aunt Nancy” Green, left to fight out the great battle 
of his soul alone. Whatever of dross still remained in his heart was by this suffer- 
ing burned out, leaving it pure gold. ‘ 

The qualities which Wm. G. Greene found and admired in Lincoln during their 
days as fellow clerks in the Offut store and which caused him while at Jacksonville 
at school to express such high admiration for Lincoln as to kindle a curiosity and 
desire on the part of Richard Yates to see and know him, resulting in their visit 
to New Salem on an autumn Sunday morning, and finding Lincoln stretched out on 
the cellar door reading law, were later discovered by Lincoln’s cabinet; by Seward, 
first, perhaps, who wrote to his wife: “Lincoln is the greatest of us all.” 


At New Salem, Lincoln mastered grammar; learned sufficient mathematics to 
enable him to do correctly all plain surveying; read Shakespeare, Burns, Volney 
and the writings of other skeptics; the current fiction; studied and mastered the 
law; and served two terms in the legislature of the state. It was at New Salem 
that the foundation was laid, the superstructure built, which enabled him to carry 
the burdens and to perform the tasks which later devolved upon him. 


« * * 


It is impossible to give, in the space at hand, more than a bare outline of the 
pageant, which held the rapt attention of the spectators for three hours each eve- 
ning. The scene lay just north of the Berry & Lincoln and Hill-McNamar stores, 
the seats being arranged in a semi-circle on the north and west and fencing in the 
space required. Promptly at 4:30 p. m., with the slanting rays of the evening sun 
shining mildly down and the blue sky above, flecked with an occasional fleecy cloud, 
the grass-carpeted amphitheatre fenced in by the log cabins on the south, with the 
Dr. Allen cabin in view across the street south from the Hill-McNamar store and 
farther to the southeast standing on the ridge, in bold relief, the Rutledge Inn, with 
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Arbitration award in Lincoln’s handwriting, published for the first time 
in the book “Lincoln and New Salem.” Donated to the League by C. C. Frackelton 
of Petersburg, Illinois, who discovered it among his father’s papers. Frackelton 
Sr. was the administrator of the estate of one of the parties in interest 
and the writing is presumed to have come into his hands with the papers of his 
decedent. 


the green foliage of the trees along the hollow in the foreground and bounding the 
horizon on every side, the orchestra—on a signal from the Director. burst forth in a 
flow of soft music and the show was on. 


* * * 


Part I was allegorical. Mother Nature, Civilization, Wisdom, Law, Truth, Em- 
press Butterfly, Love, Harmony and Rhythm; the persons personifying them being 
clad in appropriate garb and accompanied by the earth children, the Anemones, 
Fairies and Butterflies, prepared the land for the birth of the Territory of Illinois, 
personified by a little girl, who, under the magic incantations and gyrations of the 
Rose Maidens, unfolds from a beautifui rose and attempts to escape, courtesying 
and throwing kisses at the spectators. Then the Dance of the Winds and the 
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Water Dance, indicative of fruitful fields and Peace and Plenty; and Hebe, the 
Goddess of Harvest, prepared the Territory for the crowning of Illinois. 


* * * 


Part II, The Fulfillment, shows the villagers of New Salem returning from the 
mill dam, where they have been to see the tall young boatman, Abe Lincoln, shift 
the cargo, let out the water from the boat by boring .a hole in the bottom and float 
it over the dam. Under the authority of “Players’ License,” truth here is changed 
for expediency and instead of going on to New Orleans and establishing the store 
upon his return, as the fact was, Offut follows the villagers back to the main part 
of the village and joins them where they have paused to discuss the ingenuity dis- 
played by the young boatman, and tells them his name and that he hails from 
Indiana. Offut announces his intention to unload his cargo and start a store at 
New Salem, and calls Lincoln, who has followed along some distance behind, and 
introduces him to the villagers. It is election day and Mentor Graham, who is 
Judge of the election, needs a clerk, the regular clerk having failed to appear, and 
asks young Lincoln if he can write. Upon being advised that he “can make a few 
rabbit tracks” Lincoln is given a pencil and invited to act as clerk of election. Find- 
ing the pencil in need of sharpening, he searches his pockets for a knife, and not 
finding one young Bill Green steps up, tenders him a knife and says: “Stranger, a 
feller gave me this here knife about a year ago and told me to keep it till I found 
some one homelier than I be; stranger, here’s your knife,’ which caused much 
hilarity among the villagers. The election goes off quietly, except that “Bill” Kirk- 
patrick causes a slight commotion by trying to “repeat” his vote, and Squire Bow!]- 
ing Green is re-elected Justice of the Peace. “Bill” Clary then announces that he 
must get back to his store and the villagers all leave except Mentor Graham, who 
is present when Offut employs Lincoln to clerk for him and upon Lincoln expressing 
a desire for employment that will enable him to study up on grammar, agrees to 
help him in any way he can. 

* * * 

In Episode Two a picnic is given by the villagers and the Clary’s Grove “Boys” 
are invited to attend. With well filled baskets they repair to the village green and 
a bountiful spread is set. Jack Armstrong and “Aunt Hannah” come in their 
covered wagon and Jack, seeing the rest of Clary’s Grove “boys” coming, sends 
“Aunt Hannah” and the children on while he waits for his cronies. Bill Clary and 
Bill Green leave the picnickers and invite the “boys,” who, with much shooting, 
shouting and clatter, ride up and tie their horses to the hitch-rack—to hurry over 
and get their dinner. Jack Armstrong and his particular cronies hang back and 
slip into the Hill & McNamar store to “wet their whistles” and then follow to the 
picnic. “Fiddler” Jones is present and is prevailed upon to play while the younger 
folks dance. In the meantime Bill Clary and Denton Offut match a wrestling bout 
between Jack Armstrong and Abe Lincoln. Bill Green advises Lincoln to make use 
of his long arms and extra height to keep Armstrong from getting in close so he 
can use the tricks of which he is master. Lincoln acts upon this advice. Armstrong 
being unable to get close enough to use his famous hip lock loses his temper and 
attempts to foul Lincoln by stamping his instep with his boot heel and throwing his 
weight forward, when Lincoln moves his foot back, half turns and taking advantage 
of the forward swing of Armstrong’s body throws him sprawling to the ground. 
The fall stuns Armstrong for a moment and his particular friends, unable to under- 
stand how their champion could be fairly thrown, throw off their coats and hats 
and start toward Lincoln to avenge the supposed wrong to their leader. Armstrong 
rises, stops their attack on Lincoln, tells them he was fairly thrown, admits his 
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attempt to foul, begs Lincoln’s pardon, acknowledges him to be the better man 
and proffers his friendship and that of his friends, which is gracefully accepted by 
Lincoln. At this point Gaines Watkins, one of the Clary’s Grove boys, rides up and 
offers to bet that Green’s Harry Bluff can outrun Pepper Dog, owned by the River 
Timber boys and a race is quickly matched, much money being staked on the race. 
The horses are ready, Lincoln is chosen judge and the race is run, Harry Bluff 
winning by a good neck. 
* * ty 

Episode Three opens with Lincoln and Armstrong challenging all comers to a 
game of quoits. The game starts, but is interrupted by the arrival of Bill Kirk- 
patrick and his followers, who announces himself a candidate for Captain of the 
company called out by Governor Reynolds in the Black Hawk War, and makes a 
speech. Lincoln, sometime previously had been employed by Kirkpatrick, who owned 
and operated a saw mill on the river above New Salem, to move some logs, and 
Kirkpatrick had agreed to furnish him a cant hook. This he failed to do, agreeing 
with Lincoln to pay him the cost of the same, $2.00, additional, if he would move 
the logs without it and when the job was finished repudiated his promise. This was 
known to some of the Clary’s Grove boys and they decided to have Lincoln for 
Captain and circulating among their friends told them of the dirty trick Kirkpat- 
rick had done, with the result that when the two candidates stood out and their 
respective followers lined up behind them, Lincoln’s line was more than twice as 
long as Kirkpatrick’s. Having defeated him for Captain and Kirkpatrick having 
congratulated the winner and shown a game spirit, they elected him “Leftenant” 
and created much fun for the audience by their comical efforts at drilling. 


* * si 


Episode Four opens on a Sunday morning with Dr. Allen at his favorite job 
of conducting a Sunday school. The boys on the back seat steal away to join Lin- 
coln who is stretched out on a cellar door near by reading law and ask him to join 
them in a game of marbles. He advises them to obey their parents and go back to 
Sunday school and entices them back by a game of “follow up.” Rey. John Camron 
invites Lincoln to stay to Sunday school, tells him he appears to be a Christian and 
advises him to join the church. Lincoln answers that when he finds a church that 
has for its creed “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind and thy neighbor as thyself” he will join it. He 
then goes back to the law and the cellar door and “Bill” Green brings “Dick” Yates 
to meet him. Dr. Allen told the children a story from his own experience of the 
reward that came to him from a strict observance of the Sabbath. At the close of 
the Sunday school Ann Rutledge remains behind and Lincoln joins her and presses 
his suit. McNamar has been gone a long time and she has not heard from him and 
it is her belief and that of her friends and family that he will not return. Ann con- 
fesses her love for Lincoln and promises to marry him after she has spent a year 
at Jacksonville in school and he returns the next spring from the legislature. They 
walk over to Ann’s home and receive the parental blessing and Ann starts to Jack- 
sonville to school. 


Then an interlude, “Fulfilling the Promise of Illinois’ in which the Indian 
chief Shickshack blesses the corn fields and the corn ballet is danced by a number 
of girls waving stalks of corn. 


* * * 


Following this is Episode Five, “Lincoln’s Farewell to Illinois,” in which the 
villagers in their Sunday best meet to welcome Lincoln and to bid him godspeed on 
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his way to the White House. Richard Yates does the honors of the occasion and 
introduces the guests of honor, Lincoln, Mrs. Lincoln, Douglas, Gen. U. S. Grant, 
and Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale. Douglas and Lincoln both spoke and 
Jenny Lind, with her well trained voice and graceful manner captivated the audi- 
ence with “The Last Rose of Summer.” The manner of the New Salem villagers 
toward the other guests was in marked contrast with their friendly and familiar 
attitude toward Lincoln. The reception ended with an old fashioned dance, the 
music for which was furnished by John Armstrong and his daughter, and which 
was interrupted by escaping slaves followed by the Sheriff and his bloodhounds. 

Then followed an interlude, showing New Salem’s grief at Lincoln’s death, and 
the sounding of taps by the members of Estill Post G. A. R. 

* * * 

Part III, the Rededication, celebrating the Illinois Centennial in 1918, while 
not as interesting as the part portraying Lincoln’s life at New Salem, was the most 
spectacular and from a scenic point of view, the most beautiful part of the pageant. 
The Goddesses of Womanhood, Mercy and Columbia, with a real soldier, a sailor 
and a boy scout, carrying in front of them the Red Cross banner and Old Glory, 
and followed by a woman, as Illinois, leading by white and blue ribbons her 102 
counties in the persons of 102 beautiful young ladies all dressed in like costumes, 
Joan of Arc on a snow white horse and Humanity, also on horseback, both dressed 
in costumes of burnished silver which shone resplendent in the rays of the setting 
sun, made a tableau wondrously beautiful to behold. 

* * * 

The question most often asked by the stranger was: “Where did you get all 
your talent—your cast”? And it filled us with pride to be able ts answer, and answer 
truthfully: “They ALL ARE RESIDENTS and most of them natives of Menard 
county, and for the honor and glory of the cause, and their county, the furtherance 
of the work of restoring New Salem in honor of Abraham Lincoln, they gave freely 
of their time and talent and in some cases, even their money, not alone those in the 
cast, but those who policed the grounds and who sold and took the tickets and acted 
as ushers. 

“Menard county has indeed found herself, and it is with just pride that she 
accepts this added laurel to her brow.” 


Following the pageant and as a result of the interest caused by it and 
the letters descriptive of the purposes of the League sent out in the cam- 
paign to raise funds, the Legislature of this state, on the 3rd day of April, 
A. D. 1919, passed the following bill: 

An Act to establish the Old Salem State Park, in Menard County, 


State of Illinois. 

Section 1. BE IT ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS, REPRESENTED IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: That for and 
on behalf of the State of Illinois, the Department of Public Works and Buildings 
shall have the power to acquire by donation, the title to the land formerly con- 
stituting the site of town of New Salem (the home of Abraham Lincoln 1831-1837) 
and land contiguous thereto, now the property of the Old Salem Chautauqua As- 
sociation, comprising sixty-two (62) acres more or less. The title to such land 
shall be taken in the name of the People of the State of Illinois and the deed con- 
veying such property shall be deposited in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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The land so acquired shall be set aside as a State Park, to be known as the “Old 
Salem State Park” and shall never be devoted to any other use. 

Section 2. After the acquisition of the land formerly constituting the site of 
the town of New Salem and the land contiguous thereto as aforesaid by the State 
of Illinois, it shall be the duty of the Department of Public Works and Buildings 
(1) to take possession of such land and establish and maintain thereon a State 
Park which, subject to such reasonable rules and regulations as may be deemed 
necessary, shall be free of access to the public; (2) erect thereon a suitable building 
of sufficient dimensions to house and preserve all relics and mementos of Abraham 
Lincoln’s residence in the town of New Salem; (3) to provide a residence for the 
caretaker or custodian of Old Salem State Park, and make such other improye- 
ments as may be necessary; (4) complete the restoration of, as far as possible, all 
buildings which were standing thereon during the time that Abraham Lincoln 
resided in the town of New Salem; (5) employ a caretaker or custodian for Old 
Salem State Park; and (6) employ such other persons at such times as may be 
required for the care, preservation and protection of Old Salem State Park and for 


the accommodation of the public. 
David E. Shanahan, 


Speaker, House of Representatives. 


John G. Oglesby, 
President of the Senate. 


Approved April 3, 1919. 
Frank O. Lowden, 
Governor of Illinois. 


(Originated in House of Representatives, B. H. McCann, Clerk.) 


This relieved the League of the burden of raising funds to restore 
the remaining buildings and it now purposes to furnish the principal 
buildings as fast as they are completed by the state as nearly as possible 
as they were at the time Lincoln lived at New Salem; the object being to 
show to the present and future generations the manner in which their 
pioneer forefathers lived and the environment surrounding Abraham Lin- 
coln during the formative years of his life. 

The State of Hlinois since taking over the land and establishing the 
Old Salem State Park has erected a stone building for the housing of the 
relics, mementoes, etc., pertaining to Lincoln during his residence here, 
called the Lincoln museum, in the basement of which are the living quar- 
ters of the caretaker and his family. Also it has purchased the twenty 
acre tract of land adjoining on the south, on which the schoolhouse stood 
and where the old graveyard is. No roadway to enable visitors to reach 
these spots has been, as yet, opened, nor has the graveyard been cleared of 
brush and the stones reset nor the school building restored. This school 
building was of the most primitive type, with puncheon floor and split log 
seats. When restored and furnished, it, alone, will be well worth the 
time and effort required of any parent to bring his children to see it. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN LINCOLN LEAGUE. 


During the present year, 1926, the Old Salem Lincoln League has 
amended its By-laws and now any reputable person may become a mem- 
ber for one year on payment of One dollar, and may continue his or her 
membership thereafter by payment of one dollar per year in the nature of 
dues. Those members in good standing who desire to attend the yearly 
meeting and banquet held by the League to celebrate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln may do so by payment of the actual cost of the banquet, 
which is served at a moderate price in keeping with the plain and simple 
qualities of him in whose honor it is given. No officer of the League 
receives any salary or other recompense other than the Secretary, who 
receives twenty-five dollars per year. It is the desire and purpose of the 
League to make membership in this organization popular“and to give to 
every person an opportunity to have a part in the furnishing of the build- 
ings in this pioneer village—a part in the construction of this monument 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, a monument not made of cold stone 
or marble—but the most unique, the most vital and instructive ever erected 
to the memory of any man. 


A record of members, such as is now kept at the museum, indexed in 
the same manner, will be kept and preserved and be open to examination 
by visitors, so that they may determine in a moment whether or not any 
person from their town is a member, and if so who. 


The drawings, surveys and plats of New Salem, made at different 
times, as an examination of the cuts herein will show, do not fully agree 
as to location of all the buildings. The Onstott drawing is not correct in 
perspective, leaving the impression on one that the town occupied much 
less space than it actually occupied, for the actual distance from the Offut 
store on the eastern extremity of the town to the Miller blacksmith shop 
on the west, is nearly half a mile. In the main, however, the drawing is 
correct. It will be noted that Clary’s grocery, which was in fact a saloon, 
and the Offut store are separated by considerable distance from the other 
settled part of the town, and, it is claimed by those in position to know, 
that the sporting events, except the horse racing, took place in the vicinity 
of these buildings; that the Lincoln-Armstrong wrestling bout occurred 
on a level spot near the Offut store, and that the cock pit was on the brow 
of the hill on the west and between the Offut store and the Clary grocery. 
The drawing shows the Berry & Lincoln store across the street west of the 
Rutledge Inn. The sites committee, for reasons hereinbefore stated, are 
inclined to believe that the building first occupied by them after they 
bought out Herndon Bros., in 1832, was located on the west half of Lot one 
south of Main Street in the first survey, but that they moved their stock of 
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goods from this building to the William Green Jr, store building on the 
west half of Lot 5, north of Main Street, in January, 1833, and continued 
there until they ceased business. The Herndon Bros. store and the Green 
store building were frame buildings, all the others were of logs. The 
store buildings nearly all had cellars under them and most of the build- 
ings had brick or rock foundations and chimneys. In most of them the 
logs were hewn, in the others the logs were in the rough, but barked. 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray” that the work of restora- 
tion contemplated by the State of Illinois, as set out in the bill making of 
this shrine a State Park, will not be longer delayed, and that the members 
of the Old Salem Lincoln League may soon have opportunity to begin their 
work of furnishing the old buildings in the manner in which they were 
furnished during the years of Lincoln's residence there. 

In this day and age of moving pictures, when information and knowl- 
edge is communicated through the eve, rather than by description and the 
mental image created thereby, a visit to this spot and a view of the build- 
ings and their crude furnishings in which our grandparents—the pioneers 
who settled this country, built the roads, bridged the streams and made the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose—lived, and the environment surround- 
ing Lincoln during his character building years, will be far more impres- 
sive and instructive than any words of description which we might use. 

With the aid of your influence, Dear Reader, the State of Illinois 
will complete its work of restoration now, instead of delaying it for another 
generation, Won't you ask your representatives in the State Legislature to 
see to it that this work is done now ? 
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